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LEGHORN BREEDERS! 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price Soc per year. Special offer— 
Send us toc and the names ot five of 
your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns, and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months. 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
Appomattox, Virginia 
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Honey Jars 


No. 25 screw cap jars, 1-lb., 
$4.60 gross. Shipping cases, 
cartons and cans. Amber 
honey, 7} cts. a lb. Light am- 
ber 8} cts. a lb. on two 60-Ib. 
can lots. Catalog of supplies 
free. I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, N. Y. 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 
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Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 


We know we can satisfy 
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you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 

c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL WRITERS FIND THE EDITOR 


Of invaluable assistance in the production 
and marketing of their manuscripts. One 
year (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; sin 
gle copies cost 1ocents each. THE EDITOR 
for one year and “1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts’ (a guide to the nearly sooo markets 
for stories, novels, poems, plays, photo- 
plays, etc., price alone $1.62, postpaid), to- 
gether cost $3.12 


THE EDITOR, Box 1024, Ridgewood, N. J. 





EVERY FRUIT GROWER 


Who wants up-to-date, valuable informa- 
tion on the vital problems of the fruit in- 
dustry, such as Spraying, Pruning, Cultivat- 
ing, Packing, Marketing, etc., should sub- 


scribe to 
BETTER FRUIT 


and begin with the January issue our Spe 

cial Spraying Annual. Subscription price 

$1.00 per year in advance. 

BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hood River, Oregon 





Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Such as Winter Cases, 
Covers, Bottoms, Bodies, Supers, Brood- 
frames of every description. Shipping- 
cases, Section-holders, Comb-foundation, 
Smokers, etc. 


Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Hives, Sections, 





Bees and Queens for 1916 
GOLDEN AND LEATHER COLORED 


We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1916 de- 
liveries at the following prices, viz.: 
Prices of one and over I 
MMMM ncn tne cabs ovodoa he seat et saws adesewane ne ekauen $ .so 
Untested 








25 
$10.00 
16.00 
19.00 
26.00 


12 
$ 5.00 
450 8.00 
5 So 9.50 
.50 7.50 13.50 
3.00 and up to $10.00 each. 


0 
$2.75 


I-frame nuclei without queen 
2-frame ' : 
3-frame 
When queens are wanted with nuclei add queens at above prices quoted for queen: 
4% lb. package, wire cages, without QUueens...........ccccecee eee ece eee $1.00 
iy os “t * “ ~* as 
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If queens are wanted with pound packages add at prices quoted for queens. 


On all orders amounting to $50 and over we will allow 5 percent discount, and orders 
amounting to $too and over will allow ro percent discount from above prices. 

We guarantee safe delivery on queens, and safe delivery on bees that are not in transit 
over five days. 

OuR REFERENCE—Any Mercantile Agency, A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 


_ Get into communication with us at once and book your orders early to avoid disap- 
pointments in the spring. 


THE PENN COMPANY, Penn, Lowndes County, Mississippi 


Representatives of The A. 1. Root Company, and Queen Specialists. 
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Special Extra | Automobile Bargain 


We offer our 4 cylinder. 35 horse power, covered top delivery automobile. 
in perfect order. Cost $1500; will sell for $750. Capacity 1509 pounds. Just 
the thing for a farmer, dairyman, or grocery delivery. If interested, write 
for more particulars, as the party buying will get a bargain. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


‘‘The Busy Bee Men” 


204 Walnut Street - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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QUEENS OF QUALITY 


The Editor of the Beekeepers’ Review and his sons have 1100 colonies of bees that they 
work for extracted honey. With all those bees working with equal advantage, all having 
the same care and attention, they have an opportunity unexcelled to ascertain without a 
reasonable doubt colonies desirable as breeders from a honey-producers’ standpoint. 
Likely never in the history of beekeeping was there a better opportunity to test out the 
honey getting strain of bees than this. Think of it, 1100 colonies with equal show, anda 
dozen of those colonies storing 250 to 275 pounds of surplus honey this last poor (with us) 
season, while the average of the entire 1100 Was not more than 4o pounds per colony. We 
have sent two of our very best breeding queens (their colonies producing 275 pounds sur- 
plus each during the season of 1915) to John M. Davis and to Ben G. Davis, both of Spring 
Hill, Tenn., and they will breed queens for the Aez/ew during the season of 1916 from those 
four superior honey-gathering breeding queens. Those young queens will be mated with 
their thoroughbred drones. Our stock is of three-banded strain of Italians, also that of 
John M, Davis, while Ben G. Davis breeds that disease resisting strain of goldens that is 
becoming so popular. ; ; 

By this fens you are likely thinking that your strain of bees may be improved by the 
addition of this superior strain of Aev/ew queens, and how you can secure one or more of 
those superior honey-gathering queens as breeders. Wewill tell you: They will be sold 
to none except Aeview subscribers. If youare a paid-in-advance subscriber to the Review 
for 1916, we will mail you one of the daughters of those famous queens in June for a dollar. 
If not a subscriber to the Review for 1016, send $1.75 for a year’s subscription to the Review 
and one of those famous young queens. Those queens are well worth $2.00 each compared 
to the price usually charged for ordinary queens, but we are not trying to make money out of 
this proposition, only we are anxious to have every subscriber of the American Bee Jour- 
nal a subscriber of the Review, and we are taking this way to accomplish the object. A few 
of the very first orders for queens that we receive can be mailed in May, but the majority 
will not be mailed until June. Orders filled in rotation. Have your order booked early 
and avoid disappointment. Address, with remittance. 


THE EPERS’. REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Air spaces or packing as you prefer. Seven-eights material in the outer wall, which 
means that they will last a life time, Used and endorsed as the best hive on the market by 
many prominent beekeepers of this and other countries. 





1 Story Protection Hive with divisible 
deep wood roof cover, consisting of shal- deep metal roof cover, consisting of shal- 
low cover and rim. low cover and rim. 

Price, $14.75 for five hives, delivered to any station in the U. S. East of the 

Mississippi and North of the Ohlo Rivers. 
NORWICHTOWN, CONN., May 24, 1915. 

Our State Agricultural College has just been voted a generous sum of money to be used 
in the construction of an Apiarian Building and outfit. They are negotiating with me for 
some colonies, and I will furnish them in your Protection Hives, for | believe them to be the 
best on the market. ALLEN LATHAM. 

Send for catalog and special circulars. We are the bee hive people. Send us a 
list of your requirements for 1916, and let us figure with you. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


1 Story Protection Hive with divisible 
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The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association and has incor 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beekeeping and Horticulture in its various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a Year 
Sample Copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
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GREATEST TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


Only $2.00 a month until the bargain price of 
$29.60 is paid and the machine is yours. This 
startling offer has astounded the type- 
writer world. Absolutely the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. For a short time 
only I offer alimited number of these standard, 


wit MODEL No.3 


WRITING 
Perfect ma- 


typewriters at this exceptional price. 

hi »notd ged or shop worn. Complete outfit, 
cover, tools, instructions, ete. Machine of standard size 
but light weight and portable, keyboard of standard ar- 
rangement writing the full 84 characters, two color rib- 
bon, tabulator, back spacer, writes on ruled lines; in 
fact every late style feature and modern o ating 
convenience, at less than a third of the regular price, 
and each letter visible as ee and all previous writ- 


ing completely visible at all times. 
You Take 


FREE TRIAL ae’ nisx 


My_ brand new Model No. 3 offer for but $29.60—and 
only $2 per month. 

I won’t let you buy this typewriter before you see it. 
lwant youto be absolutely convinced that this is the 
greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. If you have 
the slighest use for a typewriter you should accept this 
amazing offer. You cannot equal this wonderful 
value anywhere. When the typewriter arrives deposit 
with the express agent $5.60 and take the machine for 
five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best 
typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me $2.00 a 
month until my bargain price is paid. If you don’t want 
it, return to the express agent, receive your $5.60 and he 
returns the machine tome. I will pay the return ex- 
press charges. This machine is guaranteed just as 


if you paid $100.00 for it. 
TYPEWRITERS 


ONL (0 At This Price 


There is no time to lose. Fill in the coupon and mail 
it today—sure. The typewriter will be shipped promptly. 
There is no red tape—no solicitors—no collectors—no 
chattle mortgage. It is simply understood that I retain 
title to the machine until the full $29.60 is paid. You 
cannot lose. Itis the greatest typewriter opportun- 
ity you will ever have. 
sesessesses Tear Out—Mall Today eusssssssse 
H. A. SMITH, 230 —231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me your Model No. 3, F.0.B. Chicago, as de- 
scribed in this advertisement. I will pay you the $24.00 
balance of the SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate 
of $2.00amonth. The title to remain in you until full 
paid for. It is understood that I have five days in whic 
to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to 
keep it I will carefully_repack it and return it to the 
express agent. It is understood that you give the stan- 
dard guarantee for one year. 


NAME..... 
ADDRESS.. 















THE ELL SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTURE 


Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 
he started this great movement for Scientific Farming thatis changing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 


by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 


out leaving home, at a very small expense. If you area farmer or expect to bea 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. Sample copy 
and catalog free. Address, 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
324 Broadway Billings, Montana 








TIN CANS 


Low Prices on tin cans, especially the 
Friction-Top style. We buy in car- 
lots and can save you money 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 


SHIPPING CASES 


We have them and sell at the old 
price. Send us a list of what you 
want or send for catalog of the best 
and cheapest bee supplies of all 
kinds. 

H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill. 
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A Prosperous New Year! 


May your success in 1916 exceed your happiest expectations. 
‘ It will go far toward doing so if your equipment and supplies 
are made right. And there is just one way to KNOW the 
best bee supplies—that’s by getting 


OUR 1916 CATALOG 








Ready for delivery January 1. Drop a card for it. 
The new catalog is a complete revision. It rep- heavy European demand for zinc for military pur- 
resents real progress in the manufacture of sup- poses has had an effect on prices of queen ex- 
plies -- progress tempered by the results of careful cluders. 


and patient tests. . 7 . . 
pate . The new catalog forecasts Gleanings in Bee Cul- 


The new catalog describes the new friction-drive ture for 1916. Features of the magazine will be 


pa “satay . . ractical special numbers on building, out-apiaries, 
extractors. The drive is noiseless and flexible. P ee ee 5 F 
; ; : wax production, advertising honey, and market- 
Power is applied so gradually that there is no ‘ ? 
. ? ing honey. 
strain on the comb. ¢ 


The new catalog explains our connection with 
Prices in the new catalog are essentially the Airline Honey and shows how it benefits you. 
same. Wax foundation is two cents lower. The The information is interesting. 


Write for the free catalog now. Remember the 3 per cent 
discount on January purchases. 


New York Washington 


Philadelphia THE A I ROO | ’ CO Des Moines 
Chicago ° ° - Syracuse 
St. Paul Indianapolis 
San Francisco Zanesville, O. 
Grand Prize was awarded Root Supplies at San Diego. Los Angeles MEDINA, OHIO. Mechanic Falls, Me. 


TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS Paint Without Oil 


43 Years’ Experience in Queen Rearing—Breed 3-Band Italians Only ethomte 
July 1to Nov.1 | Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 















































Nov1to May 1 Mayrto Juner Junerto Julytr . 
——_—— — = : “gueae 2900 nf the Cost of Paint 75 Percent 
Untested........ $1.50 $7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6,50 $1150 | $1.00 $5.00 $9.00 | § .75 $4.00 $.75 : F : 

Select Untested 2,00 8.50 15,00 1.50 7.50 1350 1.25 6.50 12.00 1.00 5.00 9.00 a oe a — to Every- 

ROROG. occcccesre 2,50 13,50 25.00 2.00 10.50 18.50 1.75 9.00 17.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 — 
Select Tested.. 3.00 1650 30.00 2.75 15.00 27.00 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.00 18.00 A. L. Rice, a prominent mannfacturer ot 
; be Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
Bees by the pound, 1 lb., $1.25; 2 Ib., $2.25; 3 Ib., $2.75. making a new kind ma aoe, oe the use 
Nuclei fr. $1.50: ., $2.15; 3 fr. $2.75; ., $3.50; j : of o1 e calisi owdrpaint t comes in 
—— at gerd ef we,oo: 3 fr. $2.15; 3 fr. $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3-band Italians, the form of a dry powder, and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to makea paint weather 
Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year—Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 cy Fy gp tt 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 brick. spreads and looks like oil paint and 

? : : : costs abou gues ourth as much. 
_ PR nd export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 


North St., oe N. Y., and he will send 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. you a free trial package. also color card and 


full information, showing you how you can 

save a good many dollars. Write today. 
“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Give Your Wife a Surprise Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
When a fellow comes in from the barnon one of those wet G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
days when mostof the farmsticks to his shoes, it is almost impossible producer of New York State. He tells 
to get them clean with an ordinary scraper. Surprise your wife by how he secured an average of 114% 


placing an Automatic Foot Scraper at the backdoor. Mud, snow, dno i 1 . 
dust and dirt will not be tracked over your floors if you use pounds Of honey per colony in a poor 


GRAB’S FOOT SCRAPER season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 


iis d TI re energy _— , in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
outside your door. The only device made which cleans bottoms anc : ‘ os = * 
sides of shoe in one operation. Has ten parallel plates for scrap- won his great tamapee gy as a ha 
ing soles and two stiff bristle brushes which cleans sides of shoe. ducer. The price of the 00 et is 50 

AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS ITSELF cents, postpaid, but we club it with the 
to any size shoe. Handsomely enameled. Looks neat. Can be ro American Bee Journal for a year—both 
tated and swept under. Fastens to doorstep or any handy place for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
Get one and save yourself useless work. Price, $1.00. have acopy of this booklet, and study 
We offer the Bee Journal one year with foot scraper; both only $1.50 | it thoroughly. Address al! orders to 


he A i Be ! 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS a oe ee 
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THE IDEAL BEE VEIL 


calles hsdean cele Oftentimes when out in the yard working with the bees one stoops over to 
ane SAGAR: pick out a frame, and as usual bees keep buzzing around one’s head, watch- 
ing for a chance to sting. The IDEAL BEE VEIL is constructed of cloth 
of wire, there being a cord at the top of the veil used to pull the cloth 
around the crown of the hat. The lower part also has a cord which fastens 
around the waist. The wire on the IDEAL does not strike the face and 
prevents the bees from stinging. It can be readily seen that a veil of this 
kind has the cloth veil far out distanced for comfort and utility. Sparks 
from the smoker does not burn holes in the IDEALS as the netting veil. 
The veil is manufactured by us and is recognized by the best and largest 
beekeepers as the most practical veil on the market. 





Red Catalog, Postpaid - ‘Simplified Beekeeping,’ postpaid 
Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 




















YOUR BEES ARE WINTERING 


And this is, therefore, the best time for you to take up an inventory and send in your orders for supplies 





Not only will you thus receive your hives, frames, supers, etc., in ample time to nail them up and 
prepare them for the spring, but you will also save 3 percent on the cost of these. 


Early-order discounts for January, 3 percent; for February, 2 percent, and for March, 1 percent. 
It pays you to order now. 
ROOTS GOODS, WEBER SERVICE—The ideal combination 


Cc. H. W. Weber Company 
2146 Central Avenue, - Cincinnati, Ohio 











First Lessons in Beekeeping.—A 
190-page bee-book, well illustrated, 
and with attractive paper cover. As 
its name indicates, it is primarily for 
the beginner, but is useful as well to 
the experienced beekeeper. A gen- 
eral outline of the bee, its work. ap- 
pliances for beekeeping, honey, etc.., 
is given. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. or 
with American Bee Journal one year. 
only $1.00. 


Cert mimeo e) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
a. tho F Fac om STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
5: ‘Di t } Made of Open Hearth wire, 
oe irec » heavily galvanized—a strong, 
durable, long lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
“Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 12 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence - 18 cts. 
. 48-inch Poultry Fence - 24 cts.a rod. 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 85 Muncie, Ind. 


ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 


PONTIAC BLOG. CHICAGO 
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THE BOOSTER. 












7 Foot-Po In its current and coming numbers will discuss the fol ing policie 
Ma hi constitute its platform of principles. : 
c inery First—Uniform quality of product. honestly er aded and attractively displayed 
Second—A system of distributi on that will protect the local producer, an 
Read what J. I. Parent vent flooding one district and leaving others bare 7 

of Chariton, N. Y., says: ‘hird—A system of crop reports that will gis Surate, detai 

We cut with one of your worthy information as to crop cond itions in all ‘sec 

Combined Machines last Fourth—An efficient method of | resent me 


winter sochaff hives with 


of honey in cooking, in the arts, mar ufactu 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 


who would use it if they knew 


soo frames, and a great ‘ifth—An association of beekeepers who will carry these things forward to a 
deal of other work, This successful consummation ; , : 
winter we have a double Are you interested in these policies? Wrap a quarter in paper and send it AT 
amount of hives, etc. to OUR RISK, and get these valuable numbers and th 1e restof th 1e good things for the 


> make with this saw, It 
will doall you say of it. 
( atalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


coming year. 


| Address, THE BOOSTER, Redkey, Indiana 




















Many have stated that the 1915 Lewis Catalog 
was by far the best bee supply catalog ever 
issued. 


The New Lewis 1916 Catalog is still better 
than the 1915 edition, particularly in the illus- 
trations, most of which will be found to be 
entirely new and of the finest work the en- 
graver is able to produce in this line. As jin 
previous editions, all descriptions and lists of 
prices are comprehensive and very plain. 

This new Lewis 1916 Catalog is now out. If 
you have not been receiving the Lewis Catalog 
annually, send in your name at once and we 
will see that you get your copy promptly. 


G. B. Lewis Company 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 
Watertown, - Wisconsin 
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MONTELY, $1.00 A YEAR 





A System of Extracted Honey Production 


Economy of Time and Labor an Important Consideration 


from honey-production, it is impor- 

tant that the beekeeper eliminate 
unnecessary labor, for labor is the most 
expensive thing which he has to buy. 
If a man does all his own work it is 
equally important. Two things must 
be considered in establishing outyards, 
the honey-producing flora within reach 
and the time necessary to go from one 
yard to another. There may be other 
considerations, but 
these two will apply 
in every locality. 
After the general lo- 
cation has been se- 
lected there will be 
still a number of 
minor considerations 
such as convenience, 
ease of approach, 
protection from wind, 
etc. 

When a man puts 
all his eggs in one 
basket, he should be 
very careful of the 
basket. Accordingly 
when a man decides 
to take up beekeep- 
ing as a business, he 
should use his best 
judgment in every 
detail. Too much 
care cannot be used 
in selecting the loca- 
tions for the apiaries, 
for a very few miles 
may make a great 
difference in the hon- 
ey-production which 
will be possible with 


I order to realize the most profit 


bk ut . 





in 1872, and several have been main- 
tained ever since that time. While the 
locality would support a large number 
of colonies in one yard during a good 
flow, the available fruit bloom is not 
sufficient for spring brood rearing. 
The flora that determines the number 
of colonies which may be profitably 
kept in one yard is not that which pro- 
duces the main flow, but the interme- 
diate bloom which keeps the bees oc- 








a given number of 
bees. There are seven 
apiaries in the Da- 
dint series, and only two of these can 
be depended upon for a frequent fall 
flow. During the past season all seven 
yards stored heavily from heartsease 
and other fall flowers, but it often hap- 
pens that the only fall flow is from the 
two apiaries within reach of the Miss- 
issippi river bottoms. ; 

The first outyards were established 


A SCREENED ENTRYWAY PREVENTS THE BEES FROM GETTING INTO 
THE EXTRACTING HOUSE 


cupied during the rest of the season. 
In most of the northern States, east of 
the Mississippi river, fruit bloom and 
dandelion blossoms are depended upon 
to furnish the nectar and pollen for 
spring brood rearing. The clovers, 
especially white clover, are the source 
of the main honey flow. In many locali- 
ties there is a second flow from fall 


flowers. If the beekeeper is within 
reach of sufficient honey-producing 
plants to furnish necessary food sup- 
ply during the interim between the 
clover flow and the fall flow, and also 
for spring brood rearing, there is little 
danger of overstocking his locality. In 
the vicinity of Hamilton these minor 
crops do not seem sufficient for more 
than about 100 colonies. When the 
number has reached as many as 120 in 
one yard there has 
been a decided re- 
duction in the yield. 

The automobile is 
the latest addition to 
increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the 
beekeeper. Movable 
combs, comb founda- 
tion, the extractor, 
and now the automo- 
bile have raised hon- 
ey-production from 
a mere fad to the 
dignity of a business 
worthy the attention 
of a man of high at- 
tainments. Itis now 
easily possible to 
reach an apiary 10 or 
15 miles away, do a 
good day’s work and 
get home in time for 
supper. 

It is important that 
apiaries be establish- 
ed where they can be 
left for a long time 
as it is desirable to 
have a honey-house 
and other conven- 
iences that are not 
easily moved at each 
yard. Most of our 
apiaries have been established for 
many years, and since the owner of the 
land receives an agreed share of the 
crop, he is usually well satisfied with 
the arrangement. There is more in- 
terest on the part of the land owner 
where his rental depends upon the size 
of the crop, than where he receives a 
certain stipulated price regardless of 
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A PART OF THE DADANT HOME APIARY 


the success or failure of the venture. 

During a heavy honey flow the bee- 
keeper with five or six hundred colo- 
nies of bees will find it necessary to 
step lively with even the best possible 
arrangement. Not long since a pub- 
lisher remarked to the writer, that he 
had thought his offices very crowded 
and felt the need of additional room, 
until an expert rearranged his plant, 
after which there was room to spare. 
The same principle will apply to bee- 
keeping. The man who uses a good 
system of arrangement from start to 
finish will easily find it possible to care 
for a much larger number of colonies 
than would be possible with a careless 
arrangement. The position of the 
honey-house in relation to the apiary, 
the position of the extractor in the 
honey-house, the readiness with which 
tools and equipment can be reached 
when. needed and similar small matters 
will make a great difference in the 
amount of work which can be done in 
aday. The elimination of a few un- 
necessary steps each day will make it 
possible for a man to care for another 
colony or two and add something to 
the sum total of the season’s produc- 
tion. 

At each of the Dadant apiaries there 


isa tight building where supers and. 
other necessary equipment are stored 
and where the extracting is done. An 
extractor is kept at each of the yards 
and the honey placed in barrels as fast 
as extracted. 

Capping cans are used to receive the 
cappings. They are light and easy to 
move about, yet large enough to hold 
the cappings for an entire day’s work. 
Since all wax is rendered at home the 
cappings are taken home at the close 
of each day. A number of cans are in 
use so that they may be left in the can 
long enough to drain thoroughly. 
Escapes are used altogether in remov- 
ing honey, which greatly lessens the 
annoyance from bees. Even when es- 
capes are used, if the honey is removed 
after the close of the flow, the bees will 
soon be trying every possible opening 
to find a way into the building anda 
screened entryway like that shown on 
first page willbefound very effective 

















THE HOLLAND OUTYARD 











AT THE SACK APIARY A FALL FLOW SELDOM FAILS 


in keeping them out. They go to that 
part of the screen nearest the honey- 
room, instead of trying to get in at the 
first door, while the men are bringin 
in the filled supers, the few who find 
their way through the first door rarely 
go through the second door. 

After the last extracting, some bee- 
keepers pile up the empty extracting 
combs in the open air and permit the 
bees to clean them out. This is not 
good practice for several reasons; it 
encourages robbing at a bad season of 
the year and the bees damage the 
combs. We consider it much better to 
place the supers back on the hives in 
about the same proportion in which 
they were removed. If several are 
placed on one hive the bees will not 
go down again to cluster as readily as 
when only one or two are present. 
The supers are usually removed ona 
frosty morning when the bees are clus- 
tered below. It is annoying to find a 
lot of bees stillin the upper super, as 
may occur when the supers are placed 
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on the hives in big piles. 
Our large hive has a brood-nest of 
sufficient size to furnish room for a 
very prolific queen to lay without 
crowding. The need of excluders is 
thus largely avoided. During the past 
season excluders were used on part of 
: the hives at one yard because a few 
) queens insisted on going into the su- 

pers to lay. Fourteen of the sixteen 

swarms which issued at this yard came 
from the colonies on which excluders 
were used. The use of excluders hin- 
ders the free movement of the bees be- 
| tween the brood-nest and the storage 
space above. This free movement is 
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- important if swarming is to be kept 

> within bounds, as the above experience 

- shows. With our large hives there is 

1 little trouble from the queen laying in 

l the super if care is taken that no 

z drone-comb be present immediately 

1 over the brood-nest. Our frame is 

1 about two inches deeper than the Lang- 

e stroth frame, which adds greatly to the THE MILLIKEN YARD—CLOVER IS THE PRINCIPAL DEPENDENCE HERE 
will remain with the refuse unless 
good equipment is used. 

The beekeeper who has never prac- 
ticed the establishment of outapiaries, 
has little idea of the possible difference 
in yield between two yards only a few 
miles apart. These differénces may be 
due to several causes. Woodland flora 
is quite different from that of prairie 
land, and although many apiarists hold 
that bees travel as far as eight miles in 
any direction, we have never had them 
go beyond three miles, and this only in 
such a direction as offered the greatest 
ease to their flight. Hills covered with 
timber offer more or less obstacle 
to their flight, and we feel quite posi- 
tive that the longest flight of the bees 
is on an easy grade, up or down aval- 
ley. Winds, of course, probably also 
have an influence, as the breezes bring 
to the flying insects the smell of the 
blooming fields and also help them to 
get home after they are loaded. 

We have often had apiaries as close 
together as four miles. As the vicinity 

of the Mississippi river is usually 

| broken and more or less covered with 
| timber, the apiaries within two miles 
| of the stream have a variety of flowers. 

! But those located farther have, on the 

THE POLAND OUTYARD other hand,a profusion of large pas- 
capacity of the brood-chamber. 

iat The accumulation of wax is no mean 

ay- item in a large apiary. The cappings, 

che of course, are the principal source of 

in this product, but the small scrapings 

nd that are often thrown away amount to 
ely _ more than one would think. If a con- 

venient container is kept constantly at 
ee- hand in which to throw these bits of 
ing wax the beekeeper will find it worth 
the while. Bur combs, propolis, scrap- 
not ings and other odds and ends add to 
at the total accumulation. In going over 
| of our apiaries of nearly 600 colonies the 
the total was carefully weighed to deter- 
r to mine the amount, and to our surprise 
3 in more than 30 pounds of wax was se- 
ich cured from these remnants. 

are In rendering the wax it is important 

not that the work be done very thoroughly. 
y as Few beekeepers are equipped to get all 
ent. the wax, as has been proven many 
na times by extracting considerable quan- 
lus- tities from the slumgum which was 
da supposedly clear. A second or third 
2. pressing nearly always pays, and even 


ced then it often happens that much wax THE LEMAIRE OUTYARD 
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THE KOCH YARD—ONE OF THE 


TWO YARDS WHERE 











THE FALL FLOW IS 


DEPENDABLE 


tures which may produce unmixed 
white clover in the spring and very 
ample persicaria bloom in August. The 
lowlands in the last days of summer are 
covered with Spanish-needles, also 
called bur marigold. 


Some localities have so ample a pro- 
duction of honey-plants that several 
hundred colonies thrive in the same 
apiary. We know of two or three 
localities in lowa where over 500 colo- 
nies are kept within a radius of three or 

















LOADING HONEY AT AN OUTYARD 


four miles. These are privileged loca- 
tions. The beekeeper must be the judge 
of the capacity of his district and act 
accordingly. It would be folly to es- 
tablish outapiaries as long as our home 
location can suffice. 


Dr. C. C. Miller’s Personal Recollections 


Life Story of America’s Best Known Beekeeper 


These notes are written at the re- 
quest of C. P. Dadant. A carbon copy 
is also taken for my family; which ac- 
counts for their containing items of no 
interest to the beekeeping public. No 
care is taken as to literary character; 
merely the facts. 


I was born June 10, 1831, at Ligonier, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., about 50 miles 
east of Pittsburg. My father married 
my mother. Phebe Roadman, when she 
was 16, and I think it was something of 
a runaway match. Father was a physi- 
cian, Dr. Johnson Miller, born in 1798. 
My mother was born 10 years later in 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. Her father 
and mother came from Germany. I 
think my father was born in New Jer- 
sey. Grandfather Miller, whose name 
was Charles, brought his family from 
New Jersey while the children were 
young. He was a tailor, and set his 
four sons at the same trade. It stuck 
with his sons Jacob, Coursen, and 
Charles, but my father ran too much to 
books, and became a doctor. The 
family had been Americans for genera- 
tions, and I don’t know their original 
nationality, although I think largely 
English. 

When I was 10 years old, my father 
died after a short illness with pneu- 
monia, leaving his dying injunc- 
tion with mother that myself as 
well as my older sister, Lizzie, and my 
two younger sisters, Harriet and Hen- 


rietta, should have a good education. 
This injunction my mother carried out 
to the best of her ability. She spared 
no self-denial that we might have the 
best chance for an education. At the 
time of his death my father was silent 
partner in the firm of Hargnett & 
Miller, which ran a general village 
store. When the affairs of the firm 





Dr, MILLER IN BOYHOOD. 


were closed up quite a while after 
father’s death, there was little or noth- 
ing left for the heirs; just why I don’t 
know. 


My boyhood was a care-free, happy 
one. I went to school because I had 
to, but I had no consuming thirst for 
what I might acquire there. The taste 
for study was a matter of later growth. 
At first there was no public school; 
ours was a “subscription” school. But 
we had cousins some miles away who 
were attending a public school—“ free 
school” it was called—and we chil- 
dren thought it must be a good thing, 
for what else could a “free school” be 
but one in which the scholars were 
free to whisper all they liked ? 


Even when the school became a pub- 
lic school, there was no change in the 
character of the school, and schools 
were not then what they are now. 
Spelling was well taught, better than 
now, and I have always been proud of 
being a good speller; but the same 
could not b2 said of any other study, 
although writing was a near second. 
We had no printed copies, and no steel 
pens. The “ master” or the “ mistress,” 
as the case might be, “ set” the copies 
and made or mended the pens, which 
were of goose-quills. There was no 
class in arithmetic. Each one did his 
“sums ” independently at his seat, with 
perhaps an occasional scrutiny on the 
part of the teacher, and when he met 
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in example too hard for him he took 
it to the master’s desk to be shown. 

No tasks were assigned to be taken 
home; when school “let out” in the 
afternoon there was no need to give 
thought to lessons until school “took 
up” next day. But there were six diys 
of it each week; Saturday was the same 
as any other day. Neither was the 
monotony entirely unbroken on the 
Sabbath. In Sunday-school there were 
classes in their a, b, c’s and a, b, abs the 
same as on week-days. 

Though crude in some respects, yet 
in one respect the Sunday-school of 
that day was ahead of today. We com- 
mitted Scripture to memory as we do 
not now; stimulated thereto by the 
hope of acquiring for a certain number 
of verses a bit of blue or red paste- 
board with a verse of Scripture printed 
on it. One week I achieved 100 verses 
which I recited at Sunday-school. 

When perhaps 12 years old, I spent 
two years at Laughlinstown, clerking 
in the country store of John G. Armor. 
For the first year I got $24, and $50 for 
the second year. I had my board addi- 
tional, and my mother did my washing. 
Saturday evening I walked home three 


' miles to Ligonier, and back again—I’m 


) not sure whether Sunday evening or 
_ Monday morning. 


: school. 


Then I went back home, and to 
Later on I entered the office 


» of Dr. Cummins to begin the study of 


' medicine. 


The Latin terms were hard 


| for me, and I thought I needed a term 


at the academy to help me out. Said 


| academy was a private school with one 


) teacher. 


' When I had finished 


The doctor urged that if I 
gave up because the reading was too 
hard, I would never develop a strong 
character. But I persisted and went. 
one term I 


' thought I needed about two more to 


_ Cannonsburg, Pa. 


Cnet kt rss Bass 


make a finished scholar of me. By the 
time I finished the third term I had 
decided I would not stop until I was a 
college graduate. 

I first entered Jefferson college at 
I took matters seri- 
ously, and devoted my time to study 
literally. That was before the days of 
athletics in colleges, and there was no 
requirement that students should take 
any form of exercise. Strange as it 
may seem,I actually didn’t know that 


/ it was at all important to exercise. I 
_ had never before exercised, that I know 
- of, although I had spent plenty of time 
‘in play. At college the only kind of 
| play Lindulged in was playing cards, 
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which doesn’t afford a great amount of 
physical exercise. The body of stu- 
dents as a whole was card-crazy. Quite 
commonly it was gambling, although 
the stakes were small. But I drew the 
ine at playing for stakes, however 
mall. I became quite expert, and then 
became tired of the game and quit. 

I had no regular hours for study, but 
put in pretty much all mytime in study. 
\t night I studied until I became so 
leepy I couldn’t continue longer; then 
av down and went to sleep. When I 
woke up I at once went to studying 
gain, whether I had slept all night or 

inlytwo hours. In the latter case of 

ourse I didn’t study very long before 
had to give up again with sleepiness. 
50 it might happen that the night 
night be divided up into two or three 
essions of study, but not generally. It 
night be thought that it would be 





Dr. MILLER WHEN A YOUNG MAN 


troublesome undressing and dressing 
so often. I didn’t undress at all. At 
the time I clerked inthe store at Laugh- 
linstown, I had a fine, big bed fur- 
nished me, with plenty of bedclothes. 
It was spread out on the counter, and 
in the morning rolled up and strapped 
together with a heavy strap, and then I 
lugged it upstairs, a barn-like place 
filled with bins of country produce. 
The stairs were winding, and none too 
wide, and the task of getting it up was 
almost beyond my strength. So, with- 
out saying anything to make trouble 
for any one else, Il brought down merely 
the bedclothes each night, and with 
them I slept on the counter. It was at 
first a pretty hard bed, but I soon got 
used to it, and to this day no bed is too 
hard for me. With boy-like foolish- 
ness I went still further, gave up un- 
dressing, and used no pillow except 
my rightarm. After I left Laughlins- 
town, I took to sleeping on two chairs 
—sometimes on three by way of luxury. 
This in winter. In summer I slept on 
the porch or anywhere that came 
handy. No bench was too narrow to 
serve; I never turned over in my sleep. 

To returnto Cannonsburg. In addi- 
tion to bad habits regarding exercise 
and study, I boarded myself and had 
poor food. Before the year was out I 
had to go home. I made the journey 
home on foot, on one of the days cov- 
ering 40 miles. 

Although still in my teens, I taught 
aterminthe public school of Shells- 
burg, and also in Johnstown, Pa., the 
place which years afterward suffered 
from such aterrible flood. Johnstown 
was then a much smaller place than 
now, and the school I had was made 
up of boys only, the larger boys of the 
place, and a pretty tough lot. 

Instead of returning to Jefferson col- 
lege, I entered Union college, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., influenced thereto by A. 
P. Botsford, a graduate of Union who 
had married my oldest sister. The 
two years, junior and senior, that I 
spent there, were two strenuous years. 
It was all work and no play, for I had 
not yet learned the lesson that “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” In those days there were no 
college teams and no college games, 


and nothing to induce physical exer- 
cise. One of the leading interests of 
the students was their society member- 
ship. I was a member of one of the 
literary societies. Instead of being a 
member of one of the Greek letter 
secret societies, I belonged to the only 
anti-secret society. 
(To be continued.) 


a. 


Marking Section a 


BY R. A. BURNETT. 


E find great dissatisfaction on the 
Ww part of the retailers where sec- 
tions are marked “Not less than 
10 ounces to 16 ounces,” packed in the 
same case, z. e., those that weigh 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14,15 and 16 ounces, should be 
packed by themselves, and not mixed 
in the same package or case. 

Then, again, where sections are 
stamped ‘Not less than 10 ounces,” 
while some of them run 16 ounces or 
more, the retailer finds great difficulty 
in selling them at their actual weight, 
as the purchaser says: This is marked 
10 ounces, and you say it weighs 14 
ounces. Now what am I to believe ? 
Evidently it is going to resolve itself 
into each section being weighed sep- 
arately and marked, Actual weight. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not it is nec+ssary to have 
the weight ona section of honey that 
is not in a carton ? 

There has been much said in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture on this weighing 
of sections, but this particular phase 
of it has not been mentioned so far as 
my observation has gone. 

It is really a very important point. 

While it is not necessary to have the 
weights marked on sections produced 
in the State of Illinois unless they are 
sold to go beyond the confines thereof, 
when sent to a large market like Chi- 
cago they are liable to go anywhere in 
the United States, thereby requiring 
compliance with the Federal Law. 

Light weight sections and heavy 
weight sections packed by themselves 
sell to better advantage; thus it isa 
matter of self-interest for the owner to 
comply with this requirement. Many 
reason that some people want heavy 
sections and some want light sections, 
and that where a retailer only buys one 
case of honey it is necessary to have 
different weights in the case. That 
may be true in little towns, but it is not 
so in the city. Time here is calculated 
at so much an hour, and if the clerk is 
detained in selling a section of honey 
because of mismarking of weight, or 
the mark of a minimum, whereas it 
weighs much more, it militates against 
honey being sold or pushed for sale 
by the retailer. 

Chicago, IIl., Nov. 22. 

[lowa and some other States have 
copied the Federal Law. To comply 
with the law in these States every sec- 
tion must be marked with the net 
weight, even though it is not shipped 
out of the community where it is pro- 
duced. The actual weight should not 
vary more than an ounce or so above 
the weight marked on the section.— 
EpITor.] 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Our Cover Pictures 


The cover pictures this month show 
Dr. C. C. Miller and his family at home 
at Marengo, Ill. The first installment 
of Dr. Miller’s life story will be found 
in this number. Note especially the 
row of basswood trees planted by Dr. 
Miller many years ago. They are the 
only linn trees in the vicinity of 
Marengo. 





Food Value of Honey 


The article on Food Value of Honey 
in the December number met with so 
much favor that we have arranged to 
issue a 16-page booklet containing this 
and similar matter. As soon as they 
are ready we will send samples to all 
who ask for them. The article is so 
popular that we have decided to 
issue 100,000 of these booklets which 
will enable us to sell them to bee- 
keepers at a very low price. We 
hope to be able to make the price as 
low as $1.00 per hundred, postage ex- 
tra. At this low price we feel very 
sure the beekeepers will find it profit- 
able to distribute them in large num- 
bers. 





Productive Beekeeping—Another 
New Book 


“Productive Beekeeping,” by Frank 
C. Pellett. (Lippincott’s Farm Man- 
uals, $1.50.) 

It is hardly necessary to introduce 
this author to our readers. Mr. Pellett 
is known as a naturalist, lecturer and 
beekeepe1 who came into the lime light 
only a few years ago, in Iowa, and 
has “made good.” Valuable articles 
from his pen have been published by 
some of the leading agricultural mag- 
azines, and our readers know him most 
especially through the course of honey- 
plant descriptions contained in the 
American Bee Journal for the year 
past and still continuing. Mr. Pellett 
has been president of the Iowa State 


Beekeepers’ Association and is still 
State Inspector. 

Although the title of the book is very 
similar to that of Dr. Phillips’ work, 
“ Beekeeping,” the contents are quite 
different. The study of bees and honey 
production covers so fertile a field that 
itis almost inexhaustible. Of course, 
inits main lines, each bee-book con- 
tains similar statements. But for an 
instance of the possibility of variation, 
although one or two bee-books men- 
tion laws on beekeeping, none other 
gives suggestions of the requirements 
of a good bee inspector and the neces- 
sity of securing a man who is already a 
good beekeeper and can impart what 
he knows to uninformed people. He 
impresses upon us the absolute neces- 
sity, if we are to get rid of bee-diseases, 
of informing every man who keeps 
bees, concerning the need of being 
able to treat disease himself. He in- 
sists that “ we must make every man 
who keeps bees an up-to-date bee- 
man.” In view of the seriousness of 
the question, this ideal condition 
should be strived for, even if we never 
entirely reach it. 

His advice is sound. He does not 
launch into new, untried matters. For 
instance, after considering the races of 
bees and describing the leading kinds, 
he writes: “It is a pretty safe rule in 
the average American locality to de- 
pend upon the Italian, unless some 
other race has been successfully tried 
in the neighborhood. It is only fair to 
say, however, that no other race has 
been tried under such widely different 
conditions as has the Italian. It is 


- possible that with an equal opportunity 


to demonstrate their good qualities, 
either the Caucasian or the Carniolan 
race may rival them for popular favor.” 
Pellett does not make any attempt at 
giving his reader elaborate anatomical 
descriptions of the honeybee. He treats 
rather of the “ business of beekeeping 


and at once goes into the requirements 
of successful management on a large 
scale. Both comb and extracted honey 
production are considered, with the 
best and latest methods. In fact, he 
gives, in 320 pages, as much condensed 
information as may well be crowded in 
such a space. The book is well gotten 
up and the numerous cuts clear. The 
cut of worker-bees surrounding the 
queen is the best one we have seen. 
The book can be had from this office 
on receipt of price, or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year, both for $2.00. 





Egg Development 


“The Embryology of the Honeybee” 
is the title of a new work, of about 300 
pages, by James Allen Nelson, Ph. D., 
expert in bee-culture investigations at 
the Bureau of Entomology of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The book has an intro- 
duction by our well-known friend, E. 
F. Phillips, and is published by the 
Princeton University Press. 

A work of this kind is out of the 
range of the education of the average 
apiarist. So it is likely that only a few 
of our subscribers, were they to read 
this book, could grasp its full value 
and understand its descriptions. But 
even the uninitiated in the study of 
embryology can appreciate the amount 
of work involved in such a treatise. 

That Nature follows similar methods 
in the development of all living beings 
may be readily seen when comparing 
this description of the transformations 
of the eggs of bees with the descrip- 
tions given by Haeckel and others of 
the transformations of all life, from 
the lowest grades to the highest, from 
fishes to man, by the development of 
the single original cell into compound 
cells and “cleavage,” until the most 
elementary forms have gradually 
changed into more or less intricate 
bodies. It is “varietyin uniformity.” 
We see how, by steady modifications, 
the outer layer of cells changes to ex- 
terior organs, while the inner layers of 
similar cells form the digestive and 
other inner organs. 

The text of this work is accompa- 
nied by nearly 100 cuts and six plates. 
The latter were to us the most inter- 
esting part of the work, because they 
show, on a much enlarged scale (4% 
inches), the outer appearance of the 
gradually changing egg, from the mo- 
ment it is laid in the cell untilit hatches 
into a grub or larva. 

We knew already that the big end of 
the egg becomes the head of the larva 
when it hatches, that the egg is not 
straight, but slighly curved, that it is 
laid in the cell with the small end 
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down when it is not lying on its side, 
that it is fastened tothe cell base by 
an adhesive secretion which accompa- 
nies it, that there is at the big enda 
very minute opening, a micropyle or 
micropylar area through which the 
egg is fertilized when it is to become a 
female, worker or queen. But we did 
not know that the convex side is to be 
the ventral part of the larva, the con- 
cave side being its dorsal surface. We 
learnt also that it takes a trifle over 
the three days usually counted to hatch 
the egg normally, approximately 76 
hours. 

The book shows deep study and pro- 
found scientific research, 86 authorities 
being quoted. We have no doubt that 
it will be read with great interest by 
embryologists everywhere. 





Parthenogenesis 


In the review of Dr. Phillips’ book, 
“Beekeeping,” I mentioned one point 
which I desired to criticise. It is per- 
haps a little presumptuous on the part 
of one who has never made micro- 
scopy a study,and whose notions of 
bee anatomy are entirely based upon 
the observations of others, to put for- 
ward a criticism of so able a student as 
our friend, but he knows that this dis- 
cussion is prompted by a desire to ob- 
tain more light. 

Dzierzon’s view of parthenogenesis 
indicates that “all the eggs in the 
ovary are eggs which would normally 
develop into males, and if fertilization 
occurs the sex is changed to female.” 
This view, clearly stated by Dr. Phil- 
lips, exactly describes the part of the 
Dzierzon theory with which he dis- 
agrees. His reason for doing so is 
that he has “found that many eggs 
laid by drone-laying queens fail to 
hatch and, in fact, are often removed 
in a short time by the workers.” His 
theory is that some of the eggs are 
primarily destined to be males and 
others to be females, and that this rul- 
ing would agree with the general rule 
of nature. Then, to use his own words, 
“Tt is not improbable that the eggs (of 
an unimpregnated queen) destined to 
be female die for want of fertilization, 
while the eggs destined to be males, 
not requiring fertilization, are capable 
of development.” ; ; i 

In my queen-rearing experience, it 
happened to us once, I believe it was 
in 1872 or 1873, that we found sale for 
seven first-class Italian queens, very 
late in October. The amount offered 
for those queens, by a lover of good 
stock, was so enticing, that we decided, 
my father and myself, toZ sell the 
queens, which were in very populous 
colonies, and take the risks of being 
able to replace them the same season. 
Queens were not then to be bought as 
readily as they are now. There were 
still many drones, as the season had 
been very prosperous and late. But 
those queens, hatched early in Novem- 
ber, had no opportunity to mate, for 
the weather turned cold suddenly and 
the time of their rut passed without 
any opportunity for flight, even though 
drones might have been present. The 


following spring we found ourselves 
with seven very pretty and very prolific 


drone-layers. Their eggs were laid as 
regularly as those of fertilized queens, 
and their progeny hatched in the most 
uniform way, small drones from worker- 
cells and large, full-sized drones, from 
drone-cells. I do not remember that 
any of their eggs failed to hatch. True, 
some of them might have been re- 
moved by the bees, unknown to us, but 
this does not seem likely. The little 
drones appeared as able bodied as the 
large ones, and according to the Dzier- 
zon tests must have been propor- 
tionally as good as the large ones. It 
goes without saying that we promptly 
replaced the queens with other breed- 
ing stock, and never did we have bet- 
ter early matings than that year, since 
thousands of drones were produced at 
a time when there are usually very few. 

In addition to this experience, which 
leads me to believe that, in Dr. Phillips’ 
cases, the non-hatching eggs which he 
noticed must have been due to other 
causes than want of fertilization, I feel 
somewhat skeptical over the possibility 
of two kinds of eggs in the ovaries. A 
good queen lays eggs that hatch as 
drones in every large cell she meets. 
She likewise lays worker eggs in every 
worker-cell. At times she avoids 
drone-cells. At other times she seeks 
them. Wecan readily understand that 
she may, at will or by certain natural 
motions, leave an egg unfertilized or 
cause the spermatheca to do its work. 
But how would she know, before the 
egg leaves its particular branch of the 
oviduct, whether it was of the proper 
kind to produce a worker ? Why would 
the sex turn out worker almost inva- 
riably in early spring, and drone only 
after a long period of breeding ? When 
we accept the elder Dadant’s theory 
that the queen seeks drone-cells only 
when she becomes tired of the oft re- 
peated pressure on the spermatheca, 
after having laid tens of thousands of 
worker eggs, we can readily under- 
stand her preferences in an active sea- 
son of laying. 

Those who claim that the Dzierzon 
theory is incorrect hold that the work- 
ers change the sex at will. This is 
going to another extreme. I had oc- 
casion to discuss this view lately in 
the Bulletin of La Suisse Romande, and 
found the educators with me. 

However, we have much to learn yet. 
Should this modification of the Dzier- 
zon theory prove true, we will need to 
change our text-books. Cc. P. D. 


When a man like E. F. Phillips 
makes a statement, I feel like endors- 
ing that statement, even if I know 
“’taint so.” So when he modifies the 
Dzierzon theory I do not arise to dis- 
pute his correctness, but I may be 
allowed to state difficulties—at least 
questions—that may arise in the lay 
mind in adjusting itself to the modi- 
fied theory. 

Dzierzon says all the eggs in the 
queen’s ovary are male. Dr. Phillips 
modifies that, saying in effect that 
there are male and female eggs in the 
ovary, the male eggs needing no ferti- 
lization, while the female eggs must be 
fertilized or they will not hatch; a 
drone-laying queen laying both kinds 
of eggs, but the female eggs dying be- 


cause not fertilized. 

The man who thus far in his bee- 
keeping career has sworn by Dzierzon 
has been accustomed to think of all 
eggs as being alike up to the time of 
their being laid, by some process the 
egg being made female by fertilization 
when it enters a worker-cell, and be- 
ing left male when a drone-cell is ap- 
proached. (He may have thought that 
the will of the queen decided the ferti- 
lization when a smaller cell was en- 
tered, or that some sort of mechanical 
pressure acted. To the first of these 
views Dr. Phillips makes no reference, 
and dismisses the second, or the Wag- 
ner theory, by saying, “Since fertilized 
eggs may be laid in comb foundation 
when the side walls aie only started 
and since drone eggs are often laid in 
worker-cells, this simple explanation 
cannot be accepted.” But the Wagner 
man had accepted it by saying, “ How 
do you know that when a very shallow 
cell, or no cell at all,is offered, there 
may not be a construction practically 
the same asin a worker-cell ? and it’s 
easy to believe that a cog might be 
slipped in a worker-cell, leaving a 
drone-egg there, or else that there was 
a shortage of the fertilizing material in 
the spermatheca.”) But now he is to 
understand that the eggs are male and 
female from the beginning, and ques- 
tions arise. 

Is there some regular order in which 
the two kinds of eggs come, and if so 
what is that order? Is every tenth 
egg a drone-egg, or do a hundred 
worker-eggs, and then ten drone? Or 
is there no regular order? In any case 
how does the queen know which kind 
of egg is coming and which kind of 
cell to seek? In case there is no 
drone-comb in the hive except one 
spot in one of the outside combs, won’t 
it hustle the queen to get there froma 
distant part of the hive each timea 
drone-egg comes ? 

Then, like as not, he’ll go to figuring 
on special cases. The case where an 
empty frame is given to a strong col- 
ony well on in the season, there being 
no drone-comb inthe hive. In 24 hours 
drone-comb will be built and 2000 or 
more drone-eggs deposited. As he 
understands it, there must be 20,000 
worker-eggs mixed in with the 2000 
drone-eggs. Does the queen lay the 
whole 20,000 in 24 hours ? or how is it 
managed ? 

Until he has answers to these and 
other questions, he is likely to think 
the new scheme more difficult to un- 
derstand than the old, anda good bit 
harder on the queen. €. C. M. 





Drone-Laying Workers 


In Gleanings in Bee Culture for Nov. 
1, A. R. Clifton, of Capetown, South 
Africa, describes the temper of their 
native honeybees and adds: 

“Besides their temper, many other 
unusual traits are exhibited. They are 
very prone to start fertile workers, 
and I have seeneggs laid by them while 
queen-cells and even fertile queens 
were in the hive.” 

Nil sub sole novum. Nothing new 
under the sun. This peculiarity of 


drone-laying workers, assuming this 
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duty at unexpected times was acciden- 
tally noticed by theelder Dadant, years 
ago, as mentioned to us in a contribu- 
tion to the June, 1915, number of the 
Swiss “Bulletin D’Apiculture.” And 
while glancing over the pages of the 
first volume of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, we found, page 138, June, 1861, the 
following from the‘pen of Samuel Wag- 
ner, its first editor and a remarkable 
observer: 


“Freshly laid eggs have been found 
within four days after the removal of a 
queen, and Dzierzon records an in- 
stance where a fertile worker laid eggs 
in a hive which contained a fertile 
queen.” 


This accidental laying of eggs by 
drone-laying workers explains quite a 
few puzzles and sets at rest the 
assertion that the worker-bees can 
change the sex of the egg, by special 
food, made occasionally by adversaries 
of the parthenogenesis theory. The 
eggs laid by workers invariably hatch 
as drones, of course. 





Requeening Colonies With Fer- 
tile Workers 


“When introducing a queen by the 
smoker method, it is advisable to give 
aframe of brood in all stages to en- 
sure success. Bees must be confined 
down to the brood-chamber only with 
a tight wood mat, and the quality of 
the smoke just right. A laying-worker 
colony was treated by this method this 
spring, andin 13 days the introduced 
queen had brood in three additional 
frames to the one supplied. Laying 
workers will accept no queen except 
by the smoke method of introduction.” 
—J. S. Correre., in Vew Zealand Bee- 
keepers’ Journal. 


Experiences differ. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal has intro- 
duced dozens of queens to drone-laying- 
worker colonies without trouble, by 
the cage method, with 48 hour confine- 
ment. The experiences on this point 
came as follows: We often had to de- 
stroy hybrid queens to be replaced 
with better stock. Many of these 
queens were good and prolific, and we 
Gisliked to kill them. So we tried the 
experiment of introducing them to 
hopeless colonies with drone-laying 
workers, We never failed, and we 
ascribe the success to the fact that the 
queens thus introduced were in the 
best of health and prolificness. We 
concluded that it is much easier to in- 
troduce a queen to any colony when 
the queen is in first-class laying trim. 
The problem is to succeed in introduc- 
ing queens that have been traveling 
two weeks or more and are both tired 
and non-laying. 


Arabian Apiculture in the X1Ith 
Century 

The annual bulletin of the Algerian 
Association, “ Nahla,” published in 
Algiers, contains in its 1915 edition a 
very interesting account of the apiarian 
teachings of Ibn-El-Awam, an Arabian 
writer on agricultural subjects, living 
in Seville, in the 6th Century of the 
Mohammedan Hegira, which corres- 
ponds to the 12th Century of the Chris- 
tian Era. This writer follows in great 
part the teachings of Aristotle who 
lived some 16 centuries previously. 

This educator already recommended 
to clip the wings of the “ king” (queen) 
with scissors, “in order that he be un- 
able to fly away, foras long as the king 
remains in the hive the bees do no 
leave it.” 

He also taught that the males have 
no sting and take no part in the prep- 
aration of honey, and that the females 
(workers) kill them on account of 
their laziness. 

He erred, however, in stating that the 
old bees have a very hairy body, and 
that the young bees on the other hand 





are smooth and hairless. 
the reverse. 


It is exactly 





Influence of Nurse Bees 
the Young Bees 


For some time past, the possible in- 
fluence of nurse bees upon the temper 
or character of their nurslings has 
been discussed in the Swiss “ Bulletin 
D’Apiculture.” It is held by some that 
not only the young bees, but the 
young queens’ progeny inherit to 
an extent the general dispositions of 
temper of the nurses who supplied 
them with the pap. Mr. Marguerat, in 
the October number of the above named 
journal holds, on the other hand, that 
queens reared in the same colony, from 
the same mother and at the same time, 
will produce workers showing entirely 
different dispositions in temper, activ- 
ity, propensity to rob, etc. 

If any of our queen-breeders have 
made experiments and observations 
upon this question, we would like to 
hear from them. Itis a matter of in- 
terest to the entire beekeeping world 
and is worth investigating. 


Upon 


A Widespread Bee Disorder 


The readers will remember that, in 
the September number, N. E. France, 
the Wisconsin State Inspector, made 
mention of a disease of the adult bees, 
which depleted colonies 10 to 15 per- 
cent. The digestive organs were swol- 
len andfull of brown-colored matter; 
the bees fell in the grass by the hun- 
dreds, never to return to the hive. 
About the same time, a similar trouble 
was noted in Washington. Concerning 


this, we have been handed a letter from 
Prof. Trevor Kincaid, of the University 
of Washington to J. B. Ramage, of 
North Yakima, President of the Wash- 
ington State Beekeepers’ Association. 
We quote from this letter: 


“The cause of the malady is a minute 
parasite, not bacterial in origin, like 
most disease germs, but a small animal 
organism allied in nature to the para- 
sites causing malaria in man and the 
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—Courtesy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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‘pebrine’ of the silkworm caterpillar. 
The name applied to this organism is 
Nosema apis, this designation having 
been applied by a German scientist by 
the name of Zander, who first made a 
critical study of the cause of the dis- 
ease. The germs attack the middle 
portion of the intestine, which is eaten 
away by the disease. The minute active 
spores of the parasite accumulate in 
the head of the bee, particularly about 
the roots of the tongue. 


“The disease is spread through in- 
fected honey, according to Zander. 
Hives decimated by the disease are 
attacked by robber bees and the para- 
sites are thus carried in the stolen 
honey from one colony to another. No 
appropriate common name has been 
suggested for the disease, although the 
term bee malaria’ might very appro- 
priately be used. The name ‘Isle of 
Wight disease’ has also been applied 
to it as it seems highly probable that 
our disease is identical with the malady 
that swept over considerable areas of 
Europe. 

“As to the symptoms of the disease, 
they are striking, and you will not 
readily confuse it with anything else 
that destroys the bees. As soon as the 
disease attacks a colony, the bees will 
be found in a dead or dying condition 
upon a limited area of the ground im- 
mediately in front of the hive. When 
the attack is severe the ground may at 
times be fairly carpeted with dead bees. 
The insects seem to be unable to fly 
back to the entrance of the hive and 
crawl about until they perish, or until 
they are dismembered and carried 
away by the wasps. 

“Considerable variation seems to 
exist in the susceptibility of the sev- 
eral hives in the apiary. Certain stocks 
seem to be relatively resistant. I have 
been keeping just a few hives for ex- 
perimental purposes and for my own 
pleasure, and I find that of three that 
wer: attacked two were entirely de- 
stroyed while the third one recovered 
and is now in apparently excellent 
condition, with no bees dying so far as 
I can see. About the same story comes 
to me fromthe other beekeepers who 
have suffered. ; 

“As to the distribution of the dis- 
ease, | may say it has been reported 
from a number of localities in west- 
ern Washington, and Dr. Phillips writes 
me from Washington, D. C., that it has 
appeared in several sections of the Mid- 
dle West, notably in Wisconsin. It 
appears also to be present in California. 

“While I was absent from the city 
about a month ago, my assistant in- 
forms me that some person from east- 
ern Washington called on me to secure 
advice concerning a bee-disease, which 
from the description given is evidently 
the same thing as we have with us. [ 
did not secure the name of the person 
or his address, but I understood he 
was from the Yakima district. I hope 
you are not visited by the malady, but 
it is safe to predict it will in due time 
make its appearance in all sections of 
the country where beekeeping is prac- 
ticed. 

“As to remedies, none have been 
suggested that seem likely to be effec- 
tive. The prevention of robbing, to- 
gether with the destruction of the hives 
seriously affected, seems to be a wise 


precaution. 
that a suitable medicine can be fed to 


It does not seem likely 


the diseased bees. Requeening from 
resistant stock will probably help mat- 
ters out in the long run. I wish I could 
suggest something that would be more 
immediately beneficial.” 

The Nosema apis mentioned in this 
letter was described simultaneously in 
the American Bee Journal and Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, in November, 1909. 
In 1910,in the August number of the 
American Bee Journal, the present 
editor supplied information concerning 
the different causes ascribed at different 
dates to this malady. English scien- 
tists had discovered a bacillus which 
they called Bacillus depilis, and which 
they thought caused. the disease. 
The word defilis was given because 
the bees attacked with the disease 
often lose their hairs and become 
shiny before death. Cheshire called 
the same disease “bacillus Gaytoni,” 
because a Miss Gayton had supplied 
him-with diseased bees. 

Previous to the Zander discovery, 
the Germans also had described a 
micro-organism, which they called 
mucor-mucedo, and which is described 
in Thos. W. Cowan’s book, “The En- 
glish Beekeepers’ Guide Book.” 

A similar disease, or perhaps more 
correctly several similar diseases of 
the same kind have been noticed in 
widely separated countries, in France 
as Mal-de-Mai, or vertigo, in this coun- 
try as paralysis, from the North to the 
South, and from California to Florida. 
In Italy a similar sickness was given 
the same name as in France, Mal-di- 
Maggio. Inthe Province of Ancona, 
it made terrible ravages among the 
bees several times in wet springs. 
During our visit there, one of the most 
active beekeepers assured me _ that 
there was more or less of the disease 
apparent among the bees during the 
entire summer. 

In the “Rucher Belge,” May and 
June, 1914, a Mr. Bage described sev- 
eral forms of “fullness of bowels,” 
which he called “refertum pollinis, 
refertum viscini, refertum dextrini, 
refertum nutriciz.” We wrote to this 
publication for more ample informa- 
tion, but the war was just declared and 
we have not only heard nothing from 
the editor of the “ Rucher Belge,” but 
do not even know whether he is dead 
or alive. If he reads these lines we 
would be glad to hear from him. 

Now as to the remedi s proposed: 
Mr. Poppleton, of Florida, sprinkles 
the combs and bees of the diseased 
colonies with powdered sulphur. This 
kills the diseased bees and they are 
carried away and a cure seems to re- 
sult. The brood must be removed pre- 
viously as the sulphur would kill it. It 
is a very heroic treatment. The Ital- 
ians use a syrup made of honey diluted 
with hot water and in which herbs with 
tonic properties have been boiled, such 
as thyme, lavender, ginger, savory, etc. 
This is fed to the diseased colonies. 
The English do not seem to succeed in 
eradicating Isle of Wight disease, ex- 
cept by renovating and disinfecting 
their hives. 

Dr. Zander recommends giving the 
bees salt water as a preventative and 
cure. 

Mr. E. G Le Stourgeon, head of the 
Southwestern Bee Company, of San 


’ 


Antonio, Tex., says that in his opinion 
the disease is caused by excessive mois- 
ture. He succeeds in stopping it by 
shaking the bees of diseased colonies 
on dry combs. 

Excessive moisture is usually present 
where the disease exists. The Isle of 
Wight, where it is most deadly, and its 
vicinity in England are very d.mp 
countries. In our locality, the disease 
is to be found, at its incipiency, after 
long, cold winters, when a wet spring 
follows. We often thought it caused 
by constipation of bees that had been 
confined a long time to the hive. In 
France, Italy, as well as in many parts 
of the United States, it follows spells 
of damp, unpleasant weather, that has 
confined the bees to the hive. 

Whether Nosema afis is really the 
cause of this malady, or only an accom- 
panying symptom may be ascertained 
after experiments which will require 
specific knowledge and must be con- 
ducted in special laboratories. Vosema 
apis has been found in healthy bees in 
small numbers, but this is not an evi- 
dence either way, since the causes of 
disease appear to originate throughout 
the world. It takes particular condi- 
tions for their spread in an injurious 
way. 


> © ae 


A New Bee Disorder in South- 
ern California 


BY J. E. PLEASANTS. 


HERE has recently appeared ina 
few apiaries in my territory a dis- 
ease apparently of the adult bee. 

It also affects the larva to some extent. 
This at first caused it to be taken for 
European foulbrood. The adult bees 
lose all energy, crawl out of the hive, 
tremble and die. A colony becomes 
gradually weaker and weaker, some- 
what as they do in paralysis. But we 
have been unable to find anyin the 
swollen condition as in paralysis. One 
beekeeper told me that his had acted 
somewhat as though they had been 
poisoned, rolling out of the hive, quiv- 
ering, and soon dying. In some hives 
there would be dead bees an inch deep. 
But as there is no evidence or any way 
of their being poisoned, I think it is 
just symptoms of the same disorder. 

Mr. John F.Green, who first called 

my attention to the trouble, is recently 
from New York, and has had a great 
deal of experience with European foul- 
brood. He is convinced, as I am, that 
this is something entirely different 
from either that disease or paralysis. 
Mr. Green and I spent several days 
among the apiaries showing the symp- 
toms just described, and he told me he 
had tried all meansin his power to 
check the disease. He has caged the 
queen, requeened, etc., and while in 
some yards he had good results, in 
others all efforts resulted in failure. 
This would show that the fault does 
not lie with the queen, as the same 
stock of queens would help in some 
instances and fail in others. Mr. 
Green’s No. 3 yard is only about a mile 
and a half from No.7, but over a moun- 
tain. No.7 is badly attacked by the 
disease. No.3 is in the finest condi- 
tion of health. — 

This disease seems to be similar to 
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the disorder described by Mr. Calcutt, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Mr. Miner, of 
Fowler, Calif.,in Oct.1 and 15, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. This is also men- 
tioned in the same numbers of Glean- 
ings as having appeared for some years 
in the Mississippi Valley States. 

Now, while I am sending samples to 
Dr. Phillips, I would also like to ask 
information from any one who has had 
any experience with the disorder. Can 
any one give thesymptomsof Nosema? 
Are the symptoms similar to this? We 
noticed the presence of the yellow- 
jacket wasp around all the hives in- 
fected, as others have in different 
localities. This has never been noticed 
in any other disease. 


We have made an encouraging gain 
in our fight with European foulbrood 
here, though I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Byer that it is a much more serious 
trouble than American foulbrood. For 
one reason, we know exactly how 
American foulbrood is carried, and 
that is the whole battle in prevention. 
And even if vou get it, itis easier han- 
dled, but we now seem to be “up 
against” something new, and any light 
on the subject will be most thankfully 
received. 

Our weather conditions have been 
excellent during the early winter. We 
had two good rains and very mild clear 
days following. The bees are, of course, 
gathering no nectar at this season, but 























FIG 62—WILD CLEMATIS BLOSSOMS AND 


ings se LEAVES 
are bringing in large quantities of pol- 
“co — weeds to befound in many countries. 
Be, P They are common in Asia and Africa 
tlre as well as North America. They are 





common from New England south to 


No. 13.—The Honey-Producing fFiztire: Gi shows the flowers of the 


Plants western ironweed, Vernonica fascicu- 

lata, and No. 65 a clump of the com- 

BY FRANK C. PELLETT. mou ironweed, Vernonica baldwint. In 
(Photograbhs by the author.) the middle West they grow very com- 


: soms are very conspicuous in late sum- 
= See mnogo fi x mer. The writer includes them among 

has several other y wb names such as the honey-producing plants with some 

love vine, traveler's joy, and Devil’s hesitation, although the yom —_ upon 

hair. Figure 62 shows the delicate them to some extent. since they are 

white blossom and the leaf, and No. 63 

shows a mass of the vines on a road- 


a. white clematis, Clematis virgini- monly in pastures, and the purple blos- 





frequently reported in this connection 
they may be of more value in other 
localities than local {observation indi- 
cates. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


Copyright: 1916, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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A Visit to the Sage of Marengo 


ARENGO! There are few bee- 
keepers who have not felt a sort 
of grateful warmth at the men- 

tion of the name that has become 
famous to us as the abiding place of 
one of the kindliest and most loving 
of the host of kindly souls that have 
made the keepers of bees a peculiar 
people. When my duties brought me 
as a casual visitor to the office of the 
American Bee Journal, and its earnest 
young manager, Mr. M. G. Dadant, 
mentioned the fact that he was con- 
templating a visit to Marengo, I at 
once plead to be permitted to accom- 
pany him. I could not have hoped for 
such good fortune when I left my far 
off Texas home and was thrilled at the 
prospect. 

If I had created in my mind an idea 
of Dr. Miller as an o/d man; if I had 
pictured the Sage of Marengo as one 
who, conscious of his vears of labor 
and of his success and fame, had shut 
up his mind to suggestions from hum- 
ble fellow workers; if I had expected 
any hint of egotism or intolerance; if 
I had felt that one in his station and 
at his age might be excused for a show 
of impatience with the ignorance of 
others—I was riding to a fall! My an- 
ticipation of the pleasures of the visit 
had not in any wise prepared me for 
the warmth and kindliness of its 
actuality. 

We reached the pretty little town of 
Marengo about noon. We had been 
told that our friend lived some three 
miles from the station, and were pre- 
paring to hire a conveyance. Mr. Da- 
dant rang up the Miller home to advise 
them of our coming, and learning that 





side fence. 


i: The range of the plant is from Nova 
Scotia and Ontario west to Lake Win- 
nipeg and Nebraska, and south to 
Louisiana and Florida. It may be ex- 
pected almost anywhere east of the 
Mississippi river. It is aslender climb- 
ing vine growing on the borders of 
woods, roadsides and hedgerows. The 
blossoms are white and fragrant, 
blooming in midsummer. It is much 
sought by the bees, and apparently pro- 
duces considerable nectar. It is doubt- 
ful whether the plant is anywhere suffi- 
ciently abundant to make an appreci- 
able difference in the production of 
the, hive. 


Richter, in his “Honey Plants of 
California,” reports a related species, 
the hill clematis, Clematis ligustictfolia, 
as common in the hilly districts almost 
throughout California. It is said to 
produce “a great deal of pollen and 
probably some honey,” but it is not 
known to produce a surplus. 


IRONWEEDS. 
There are many species of the iron- 











FIG, 63—WILD CLEMATIS ON A ROADSIDE FENCE 
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it was only a mile, we determined to 
walk. We asked only the general 
direction as we wanted to see which of 
us would first recognize the place from 
the pictures we had seen. Hastily eat- 
ing a lunch we set forth, and it was 
our great surprise, after going but a 
short way, to hear the cheery hail from 
an approaching buggy, aud to look up 
into the smiling face of Dr. Miller him- 
self. He had hitched up and come to 
fetch us with that hospitality that marks 
his every action toward his guests. 

Could this smiling, boyish figure be 
the great Dr. Miller? Far beyond the 
four score mark, a man who knew and 
advised with our grandparents, one of 
those first adventurous spirits that 
pushed the genius of the new ideals of 
America across the Western Reserve 
when Chicago was only a frontier out- 
post of the far, far West, and yet so 
full of the spirit of youth that his 
years fall from him like a mantle, and 
almost instantly a feeling of fellowship 
springs up in the heart at the infection 
of his smile. 

“Come, get right in here. There is 
room enough. Eachof you give mea 
knee. I will sit upon your lap,” and 
laughing and chatting like three boys 
upon a lark, we are driving down a 
beautiful village street toward the 
country. 

The Miller home is back from the 
road upon a hilltop that gives a view 
across the rolling hills, clustering 
trees and fertile valleys checkered by 
farms and orchards and patches of 
meadow ground. The drive is a noble 
avenue of basswood planted by Dr. 
Miller himself, and, he told us, the only 
basswood in his vicinity. 

To younger men, and especially to 
usin this newer Texas land where I 
was born, there is a feeling of awe 
when a man points out to us a row of 
stately trees, and says, “With my own 
hands I planted them;” when in the 
orchard he can say, “ This tree bears 
two varieties of fruit, forty years ago I 

















FIG. 64—BLOSSOMS OF WESTERN IRONWEED 


grafted it.” How much more striking 
when such statements come from a 
mouth wreathed in a boyish smile, and 
clear bright eyes twinkle from a sunny 
pink-cheeked face that belies the well 
trimmed fringe of a white beard. 

Dr. Miller is remarkably agile and 
sprightly. In explaining to us how 
and why he cleated the ends of his 
hives he demonstrated by quickly 
stooping down and picking one of 
them up almost shoulder high where 
he turned it about for our inspection. 
He uses much more entrance space for 
his bees than we do in the South, and 
when it was remarked upon, he at once 
got down on the ground to point out 
to us the reasons why and to show the 
bees clustering beneath the frames. 














FIG. 65—CLUMP OF COMMON IRONWEED 


His movements have all the swing and 
spontaneity of a man less than half his 
years. 

Upon arriving at the house we were 
met by a welcome that gripped the 
heart with its warmth and cordiality. 
Some one has said that back of every 
successful man there is a woman. No 
wonder then that Dr. Miller shines so 
brightly in our sky, for back of him 
are wo women. Mrs. Miller and Miss 
Wilson are no less interesting than the 
Doctor. The thing that struck me the 
most was the smiles on every face. I 
have heard of women afraid to smile 
for fear of causing wrinkles. I prescribe 
for any such a visit to Marengo, and a 
half hour chat in the sunny sitting 
room with these two beautiful bright- 
eyed women. 

Dr. Miller’s family are great lovers 
of sunshine and of nature. They bring 
these things into their home life both 
figuratively and literally. The favorite 
room is one with large bow windows 
opening to the South. When we were 
there the golden Indian summer sun- 





shine was streaming into the room 
through the fronds of many varieties of 
ferns that grow in the window seat and 
from hanging baskets in the alcove. 
One cannot imagine a cozier place, 
nor a happier one,as we saw it mel- 
lowed by the merry jest and quiet 
laughter of these old-young people. 

Dr. Miller’s work is not done. We 
ventured to make suggestions relative 
to a certain book, yet uncompiled, that 
will be, when published, of greatest in- 
terest and moment to the beekeeping 
world, and it was good to see the 
earnestness in his manner as he noted 
and weighed our views and spoke of 
his future tasks and future hopes. Like 
all great souls he is unaffected and 
modest. He does not underrate his 
work nor its value to his beloved voca- 
tion, but he assumes no boastfulness 
nor egotism concerning it. 

These, then, are the three impres- 
sions most vividly made upon me 
by my visit to Marengo: 

Youth—The springing font of age, 
that frugal living and honest labor has 
secured for our great teacher. 

Cheerfulnes—The bright and ever 
shifting smile that radiates from Dr. 
Miller’s face andis reflected back upon 
him by all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Earnestness—The modesty of his 
bearing and absence of pride or boast- 
fulness, underlaid with a feeling of 
consecration to a work that he knows 
to be of value and of aid to others. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


[While Dr. Miller is always courte- 
ous to visitors, we know that the de- 
mands on his time are many, and that 
his work taxes his strength to the ut- 
most. He found it necessary to dis- 
continue answering questions by mail, 
several years ago, and his age forbids 
inviting every beekeeper that comes by 
to visit him, much as he would like to 
do so. We write this footnote to cau- 
tion our readers against imposing upon 
Dr. Miller’s generosity with no other 
reason for a visit than the desire to 
meet our old friend at home. “A word 
to the wise is sufficient.”—Eptror. ] 
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Clean Section Honey 


BY FRANCIS JAGER. 
To cist is no doubt that the greatest 





obstacle for obtaining a good 

price for comb honey is the dirty 
condition in which the sections are 
put on the market. We have now 
national grading rules which call for 
sections free from propolis for fancy 
and No.1 grades. This is one good 
point for which all honor to the Na- 
tional convention at Cincinnati aside 
from other points on grading comb 
honey, which should have been left 
over for another year or two for wider 
discussion before being adopted. 

But why limit cleanness only to 
fancy and No.1 grades? It hurts the 
honey trade if amy sections yet to the 
market in a dirty condition. Most of 
the comb honey marketed at present 
looks more or less stained and unat- 
tractive on account of propolis. 
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I noticed in the American Bee Jour- 
nal an article by Frank Rauchfuss, say- 


ing that propolis stains on wood can- 
not be removed entirely. Yes, they 
can, and quickly and cheaply, too. Not 
only they can, but oughtto be removed. 

There is an easy and cheap way for 
cleaning the sections. The Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association will testify 
that section honey of all grades can be 
put on the market in sections as clean 
and white as when they come from the 
factory. Such section honey was on 
exhibit at their December convention 
in Minneapolis. 

When sections are removed from 
supers, the coarse propolis is first 
scraped off with a small sharp knife 
from the outer sides of the section 
with one or two strokes of the knife to 
each side. The four edges are then 
scraped, with the point of the knife, 
protruding from between the thumb 
and the first finger just far enough to 
clean the edge of the section and not 
injure the cappings. In the same man- 
ner, with the point of the knife, the 
propolis for about of an inch inside 
of the section may be removed. One 
can soon learn to do this without hurt- 
ing the cappings or dropping any into 
the cells next to the wall. et 

Tois, however, is only preliminary 
work. The sections must now be sand- 
papered. A simple sandpapering ma- 
chine which every beekeeper can afford 
is used for this purpose. By foot power 
a round wooden disc, one foot in diam- 
eter, is put into rotary motion. On this 
disc is attached a sheet of sandpaper of 
the same size as the disc. Three tiny 
nails near the outside of the disc will 
hold the paper firmly in position. Now 
a board is fitted in, about one-third 
from the bottom of the wheel, in such 
a manner that the sand wheel will re- 
volve in a slot, with two-thirds of the 
wheel above and one-third below the 
table formed by the board. There 
should be a quarter inch space between 
the face of the sandpaperand the board 
through which to convey all dust be- 
low the table. 

After starting the machine, take a 
section in your right hand. lay it side 
down on the table and just touch one 
side (the dirtiest) against the sand- 
paper. In.a fraction of a second it is 
as clean asnew. One, two, three, four, 
and the outside of your section is 
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clean. Set your section now upright; 
touch the edge of the section against 
the sandpaper; turn it around and do 
the same with the opposite edge. You 
can do it as fast as you can count one, 
two, three, four, five, six. In this man- 
ner all sections, fancy, No. 1, culls and 
all, can be made attractive and market- 
able; the wood will look as clean as 
new. 

One sheet’ of sandpaper will clean a 
hundred sections. It would help the 
honey trade if such a section polishing 
machine was put on the market. Num- 
ber 1 comb honey in sandpapered sec- 
tions was sold at Minneapolis at $4.31 
per case, or nearly 20 cents a pound, 
when plenty of daubed section honey 
could be bought on the market at 12 
cents. The sandpaper machine used 
by the writer cost $10. 

College Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


[Section polishing machines have 
been described from time to time. 
Probably too little attention is paid to 
this subject. The machine above de- 
scribed is certainly very simple.—Eb. ] 
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Swarm Control in South Texas 
BY HENRY BRENNER. 


T the beginning of February we go 
A through the apiaries to see ifthe 
colonies have enough stores to 
start brood-rearing which takes place 
about this time in apiaries along the 
river courses. Weather conditions, of 
course, determine the exact date. We 
have had many cases where brood-rear- 
ing started as early as Jan. 15, and 
sometimes, if about Feb. 1 we have 
wet or cold weather, brood-rearing 
starts a little later. February 1, is about 
the time that it generally starts. In 
this latitude there is practically no 
cessation of brood-rearing at any time 
during the winter. There is seldom 
a time when no brood is being reared 
in the colony. But by brood-rearing, 
as the term is used above, we mean 
regular operations of the bees in build- 
ing up the colony for the spring flow. 
At the initial visit to the apiaries at 
this time we do not disturb the brood- 
nest or break up the cluster, but if we 
find a colony with light stores we give 
ita frame from another colony that 
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can spare it. We do not put this 
honey in the brood-chamber however, 
but we put it in the super above the 
brood-chamber. If no colony in the 
apiary has stores that it can spare we 
fillempty combs with sugar syrup and 
some honey added which is just as 
good for brood-rearing, only it does 
not last so long and we have to give 
more than if we gave sealed frames of 
honey. Generally we put in two or 
three frames according to the amount 
of brood and the strength of the col- 
ony. Even at this early date quite a 
bit of pollen can be gathered from 
early bloom and some nectar is begin- 
ning to come in. In our apiaries in 
the prairies and away from the river 
we start work two weeks to a month 
later than in our river apiaries. 

At the end of February we see 
whether the queens have enough lay- 
ing room. Should they be crowded 
we remove the honey from the brood- 
nest and replace it with empty combs. 
It is not wise to break up the brood- 
nest even then, but we put the empty 
combs on each side of the cluster, and 
if they have frames filled with honey 
we raise them into the super. At this 
time we mark the colonies having 
drone-brood as they will be the ones 
likely to cause trouble in swarming. 
Only about 10 percent will show the 
swarming impulse. At every visit it is 
well to see that there is plenty of 
honcy and to equalize stores from the 
richer hives. 

At the river apiaries our bees could 
winter with practically no surplus 
stores if they could fly every day be- 
cause there is always something in our 
valleys on which they could feed. It 
happens some years that we have peri- 
ods of cold and wet weather in the 
early spring, and if we have not:pro- 
vided stores the bees will drag out the 
young brood and contract the brood- 
nest to two or three frames. They do 
this, not because the weather is too 
severe for brood-rearing, but because 
the bees fear famine. 

_In early March, if we find as many as 
six frames of brood in the brood-nest, 
we raise one frame of brood out of the 
center of the cluster into the super and 
replace it with an empty comb. Our 
experience is that if bees confine their 
brood-rearing to the lower story, even 
though they apparently have plenty of 
room there, they are more likely to 
contract the swarming fever, and our 
object in thus early raising a frame of 
brood to the super is to encourage the 
queen to extend her operations to the 
two bodies. 

The few colonies which we had 
marked as having drone-brood we now 
look over carefully to find if there are 
eggs in queen-cells or if new queen- 
cups are being formed. If we do find 
them, we spread the brood about over 
the hives and, of course, destroy the 
queen-cells. The amount of spreading 
depends upon the strength and condi- 
tion of the colony. If the brood is 
spread too much and a cold night oc- 
curs too soon after the spreading there 
is loss from chilled brood. Some col- 
onies seem to havea passion for brood- 
rearing and go far ahead of the ability 
of the colony to protect and cluster 
the brood. 

After the brood has been spread in 
colonies that have shown an inclination 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF SECTIONS 


to swarm, it is well to reduce the en- 
trance for a few days to keep out the 
cold air. 

Ten days later we look again over 
the colonies that had the queen-cells 
started. If the bees do not appear to 
have given up the swarming notion we 
place the queen on one frame of brood 
in the brood-chamber and fill up with 
empty combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion. The balance of the brood we put 
in the super over a queen-excluder. 
Should there be too much brood we 
give the surplus to other colonies, or 
if it is not desirable to weaken the col- 
ony, we place more than one frame in 
the lower story with the queen. Any 
colony found with nine frames of 
brood or more in the early spring may 
be treated in the same way with good 
advantage whether it shows the swarm- 
ing impulse or not. About nine days 
afterward we look over the brood 
above the excluder for queen-cells 
which we destroy. 

Every year we find a case or two of 
a young queen laying in the super 
above the excluder, where we have 
missed a cell, but no harm was done in 
such cases. The excluder between the 
two queens prevented the issuance of a 
swarm. One of the queens should be 
removed, however, prior to the honey 
flow. . ; 

During swarming time we go over 
the yard in this way three times, at in- 
tervals of nine or ten days, and in our 
home apiary we have not had a swarm 
for the last five years. In our outapi- 
aries we have had one or two swarms 
for lack of time or because of neglect. 

A beginner must exercise caution in 
spreading brood in early spring. 
Should the brood-nest be too much ex- 
tended more harm than good is likely 
to be done. 

We do not make a practice of clip- 
ping queens; that is to say we never 
hunt for the queen with the object of 
clipping her wings, but whenever we 
find a queen handy we clip her with a 
pocket knife and mark the hive with 


the date. Then, should we find next 
year an unclipped queen in that hive, 
we have no fear of swarming and 
the manipulations described above 
are practically unnecessary. This is 
in fact the sole advantage we find in 
clipping the queens at all, and the only 
reason we practice it. Without a knife 
and penciJ, however, we never do any 
work in our apiaries in the spring. 

The reasons for swarming are want 
of room, age of queen, too much heat, 
too much surplus stores, too many bees, 
or excess of brood. 

Any colony before preparing to 
swarm will always rear drone-brood. 
If no drone-comb is in the brood-nest 
you will find drone-cells in among the 
worker-brood. Should there be no 
drone-brood, it is an indication that 
they have a young queen and there will 
be no danger of swarming. This col- 
ony may be left alone safely on subse- 
quent visits to the apiary. 

Seguin, Tex. 
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Naphthaline as an Insecticide 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 


ROM my first experience with bees 
I was not satisfied with bisulphide 
of carbon as an insecticide, as the 
vapors are very explosive, dangerous 
to inhale and extremely fugitive. I 
was on the outlook for something with- 
out these disagreeable features, and I 
have, I believe, foundit in naphthaline, 
to which I gave a thorough test in the 
summer just past by using nothing else 
in my yard, with the result that I did 
not lose an ounce of comb, although 
there were several piles of hives filled 
with brood-comb exposed out-of-doors 
from the middle of May until well into 
June. To make more certain I pur- 
posely exposed a sheet of brood-comb, 
then removed it to the honey-house, 
put itin a pasteboard box with a cou- 
ple of small balls of naphthaline and 
never saw a worm. 








Naphthaline in the form of little 

balls is called “Moth Balls,” and is used 
by housewives to repel moths from fur 
garments. It is also known as “Tar 
Camphor,” for in a molded mass it 
much resembles gum camphor physi- 
cally. Naphthaline is a benzine hydro- 
carbon with a chemical formula of 
CioHg ; it forms white crystalline leaf- 
lets, has a peculiar and not disagreeable 
odor suggestive of coal tar, volatilizes 
at all temperatures above freezing and 
more rapidly the warmer it gets; melts 
at about 155 degrees Fahr. Its vapors 
kill most fungi and most insects. 
_ A curious thing about this substance 
is that if a hive is full of the odor and 
there is honey in it the bees will go in 
and do not seem to mind the smell nor 
suffer any inconvenience. It may not 
be poisonous to them, or it may take 
prolonged exposure to the drug to 
cause death in any insect or its larva. 

Just now the price of naphthalene is 
high compared with a year ago when it 
was abundant at 7 cents wholesale, but 
even at 30 cents, the present price, it is 
a cheap germicide for the beekeeper, 
as a couple of naphthaline balls weigh- 
ing about one-fourth of an ounce will 

protect the combs for weeks if not 
months. It is molded into balls, so it 
may be put into any shape by heating 
in a tin dish set in boiling water. Little 
sheets or cakes weighing half an ounce 
would be a good size,and molds can 
be made of thin pieces of wood, which 
must be wetted when used. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[Naphthaline is splendid to repel in- 
sects, but will not drive them out once 
they have become established. We 
have no doubt that moth balls would 
protect the combs perfectly if used be- 
fore the eggs are laid. Once the combs 
become infested we very much doubt 
whether the naphtha will kill the moth- 
worms or drive them out. If the bee- 
keeper would take the precaution to 
keep naphtha in the boxes where un- 
used combs are stored there would 
likely be little damage fiom moths. The 
past season’s experience would hardly 
be conclusive, in the use of this drug 
for the wet cool weather has been un- 
favorable to the moth.—Epiror.] 
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Sections and Dividers (Separa- 
tors) —Are They Perfect 
in Construction ? 


BY F. GREINER. 


URING the past 30 or more years 
D the beekeepers and the supply 
dealers of our land have exerted 
themselves to the utmost and have so 
perfected the accessories we need for 
producing comb honey in the best pos- 
sible shape, that we might say the de- 
sideratum has been reached. If I take 
it upon myself in the following to point 
out where other slight improvements 
may be made it is because it sometimes 
takes many years of experimenting, 
testing and trying to find out one wee 
little fact, and my experience shows 
where certain slight changes could be 
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DIFFERENT STYLES OF SEPARATORS 


made to the advantage of the honey- 
producer and his product. 

The one-piece 4% beeway section is 
the one most commonly used. When 
it was first originated the beeway was 
cut 4 inch deep,thus making the top 
part 1% inches, the sides 2 inches; in 
other words, maintaining a difference 
of % inch in the respective widths. 
The difference between top and sides, 
when the section was made of four 
pieces, was only % inch, which was 
sufficient, and also just accommodated 
the glass used in glassing our sections 
at this early time. It has always been 
a puzzle to me why, when the one- 
piece section was adopted, the depth 
of the beeway (zzse¢ as it is called by 
some manufacturers) was increased. 

Since 1885 I have had the beeways 
cut % inch deep in all my sections and 
found this depth sufficient; seeing no 
reason today, after 30 years of exten- 
sive beekeeping, to make any change. 
It is the best, because it protects the 
honey produced the most; but when I 
order sections to be thus made, I have 
to pay usually a little extra for setting 
machinery. A few years ago some 4% 
sections were shipped me with bee- 
ways % inch deep, as shown in my 
illustration No.1. This was very bad, 
and has been objected to by every one 
who came to me for sections from that 
lot. I have still a small stock of them 
on hand. 

Number 2 in the illustration shows a 
section with properly cut beeway or 
inset % inch deep. 

Number 3 shows my uno pbeeway or 
plain 4x5x1¥% sections. I am using 
these in my wide frame supers of which 
I have several hundred in use. These 
wide frames are provided with fences 
orcleated separators of different pat- 
tern, some of which are shown in my 
second illustration. In the first place 
I wish to draw the attention of the 
reader to the cleats and their different 
widths. The cleats on the lower frame 
are only 4% inch wide; the cleats on 
the middle frame are % inch wide; 
those onthe topmost frame are 3 inch. 
Having used them side by side in the 
same super, I believe I can judge now 
which is the most satisfactory. When 
the fence or cleated divider of any 
kind was first talked of the width of 
the cleat was under discussion in the 
Bee Journals, and as I favored the 


wider cleat, I built the separators that 
way. At the same time I built a few 
with %-inch cleats. Later I bought 
many regular Danzenbaker fences as 
shown in illustration, lower frame, and 
still later I made up perforated cleated 
separators with %-inch cleats. The re- 
sult of my observations is this: The 
44-inch cleatis not as satisfactory as 
the wider cleats. The better the sec- 
tions are filled the oftener we find the 
sealing at the edges drawn clear to the 
separator and attached to the cleat. 
Removing the sections from the hold- 
ers breaks the sealing along the edges 
and a leak is the result. 

I would not say that this ruins the 
honey for shipping, but it is at least a 
drawback. The %-inch cleat is as 
wide as necessary to prevent all trou- 
ble here spoken of, and is therefore to 
be preferred. With the 34-inch cleat 
we gain no more than we do with the 
¥% inch, and we take into the bargain 
the undesirable more meager filling. 
In other words, the face of every sec- 
tion filled in supers with the wider 
cleats shows a wider depression near 


the sides. Sol prefer for best result 
the %-inch cleat whether used on 


fences or solid separators. 

Grave doubt still lingers in my mind 
as to whether the freer communication 
the fence givesto the bees as compared 
with the solid separator is of any ac- 
count. The Betsinger wire screen 
separator may be superior because of 
the very free communication it affords, 
but I have not discovered any advan- 
tage in favor of thefence as against 
the solid or perforated separator in 
that respect. I believe almost every 
honey-producer has found the fence to 
be a short-lived affair, whereas the 
solid separator lasts as long as it is 
taken care of. My illustration shows 
how bees will often enlarge the spaces 
of the fence. Comb honey built be- 
tween such damaged fences presents 
an undesirable washboard appearance. 
I have had to discard quite a few 
fences on this account, particularly 
such as were made from very soft tim- 
ber. If fences were made from hard 
wood or semi-hard wood, like soft ma- 
ple, elm, etc.,as I have suggested be- 
fore, there would be no trouble, but 
they would then cost more. 

Naples, N. Y. 
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Honey-Plants of Cuba 


HROUGH the courtesy of Dr. I. 
Juan T. Roig, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Botany of the Experimen- 

tal Station of Cuba at Santiago de Las 
Vegas, I give the following information 
about the flowers, pictures of which I 
enclose: 

No.1. Panel of Campanilla honey 
with flowers around it. These flowers 
are Campanilla Blanca (white bell- 
flower) or Aguinaldo, the famous plant 
from which our choice honey is pro- 
duced, sometimes called Miel de Pas- 
cua or Christmas honey on account of 
its being harvested principally in De- 
cember. These Campanilla vines spring 
up wherever there is a clearing and 
bloom yearly without re-seeding. 

No. 2. The Guayaba (Guava) is a bush 
and is about the worst pest we have, 


It springs up in pastures as soon as 
cleared, and is very hard to kill. The 
picture shows the bloom and fruit. 
both picked from the same bush at the 
same time. I have seen reports of its 
being a great honey-producer, but my 
observations would not confirm this. 
It is principally renowned for the jelly 
made from the fruit. 

The red Coralillo (Antigonon leptopus) 
originating in Mexico, is cultivated 
here. It blooms every day in the year, 
and is the greatest honey vine I know. 
It is covered with bees at all times and 
all day. I have planted hundreds of 
the seeds and small vines, but have 
never had enough to be of any value. 
They have not died, but simply have 
not acquired the necessary growth to 
give enough bloom to notice any re- 
sults with the bees. It makes a most 
beautiful arbor covering. 

Malvastrum coromandelianum is a 
very common weed, but a good honey- 
plant. The cattle eat it quite freely 
when short of grass. On the right is a 
white bell-flower, but not the Campa- 
nilla Blanca, from which the honey is 
gathered. 

Holguin Cuba. 








CAMPANILLA IN CUBA 


How I Became a Beekeeper 
BY C. T. OHLINGER. 


HEN about 25 years ago I was in- 
# stalled as pastor of a small par- 
ish in the city of Newport, the 
aristocratic summer resort of Rhode 
Island, I had little thought of ever 
becoming a beekeeper. In a city sur- 
rounded by salt water, where most out- 
door diversions have a nautical twist, 
where yachting, bathing, fishing are the 
Alpha and Omega of sports, the idea of 
beekeeping hardly suggests itself. Be- 
sides, the city pastor who conscien- 
tiously looks after the welfare of his 
congregational hive has little time for 
hobbies or diversions be they ever so 
beneficial to one who works with his 
brains seven days in the week. 

After several years of toil, my health 
failed and a change was imperative. 
The perplexing question, what to do 
next, was solved when I received a call 
from a country parish in the highlands 
of western New York. There was not 
much preaching and still less visiting 
to be done. I wasto be the first resi- 
dent pastor in the smallest town of the 
Union, and all concerned advised me to 
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accept. I did. The change froma 
thickly populated manufacturing State 
to that out-of-the-way rural spot was so 
abrupt that I felt out of place and had 
to bring a good part of my adaptability 
into play to become reconciled to the 
new Situation. 

My church was located two miles 
distant on Basswood Hill,in the center 
of the “town,” said town supposed to 
be six miles square with an enrollment 
of 90 qualified voters at the last elec- 
tion. 

One day one of my parishioners, a 
thoughtful man, brought me a beehive. 
He thought it would be well for me to 
tinker with something of this sort. He 
claimed for it both pleasure and profit. 
It was accepted. I recalled that my 
grandfather in Europe had been a bee- 
keeper whose rows of straw skeps I 
often watched in the summer waiting 
for the “big bee” to come out of 
which I heard him speak occasionally. 
With visions of my boyhood days I 
readily seized the opportunity of be- 
coming a beekeeper myself, though it 
had to be on a small scale. 

I knew nothing about bees, so I ven- 
tured a few questions. The man who 
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brought the hive told me that there 
were yellow bees, called Italians and 
black German bees. The yellow bees, 
he said, were considered gentle, while 
the “Germans” had a bad reputation 
as ferocious stingers. Mine were 
mixed, the blacks predominating. 
Furthermore I was advised to give the 
hive some kind of winter protection in 
the shape of an old carpet or quilt, and 
in order to keep the ants out, the 
hive should be raised up from the 
ground. Of course, no honey could be 
expected until the bees had swarmed 
next summer. 
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Being thus thoroughly instructed in 
beekeeping, I felt competent to take up 
the new pursuit, and that same evening 
I began operations according to in- 
structions. It was an old 10-frame 
Wisconsin portico hive with a tele- 
scope cover glued down tight all 
around. Before throwing the carpet 
over the hive curiosity prompted me to 
pry up the cover to take a look at the 
bees. They were all alive; in fact, very 
much so. Almost automatically the 
cover dropped back onto the hive. It 
gavea nice thud. The carpet wasn’t 
half in its place when the entire api- 
arian force within the hive was already 
mobilized against the bungling intruder. 
There really wasn’t time to contemplate 
with what precision and determination 
the c:ttack was made. I beat a hasty 
retreat to the nearhy woodshed carry- 
ing the advance guard on my black 
fur cap. 


The noise and commotion caused by 
this sudden outbreak of hostilities 
aroused the whole family. They all 
stood in the doorway, at a safe dis- 
tance, half frenzied, watching, advising, 
sympathizing with father, the victim of 
innumerable, merciless infernal bugs. 
I was fanning the air like a windmill. 
The excitement did not subside until 
the last wretch of a bee was tread un- 
der my feet. Surely, I felt that some 
“capital punishment” had been in- 
flicted upon me. The burning impres- 
sion of several well-aimed stings be- 
hind the ears and two similar punc- 
tures onthe upper lip emphasized the 
wisdom of a strict neutrality toward a 
hive of live bees irrespective of color 
or nationality. 


All winter long the carpet hung over 
that hive in a neglectful way. When 
spring came and it was time for all 
nature to awaken, my bees continued 
their peaceful slumber. 

I was glad they weredead. For now 
I could investigate the ins and outs of 
a beehive without fear of being mur- 
dered. Feeling reasonably sure from 
outward observation that all within 
were dead, really dead, 1 opened the 
hive. 
structive. Of course, the suggestion 
of acovering was misunderstood. It 
should have, the books explained, been 
placed directly over the frames inside 
of the hive. As it was, the bees froze 
to death, huddled together between the 
frames, a starved, soiled, sorry-looking 
lot, offering a practical illustration of 
poor wintering. 

I now dissected the hive, took out 
the frames, one by one, with an eye to 
their size and shape. I studied the 
construction of the combs, the worker 
drone and queen-cells and their posi- 
tion. With the aid of a manikin I be- 
came familiar with the anatomy of the 
queen, the workers and the drones, 
their functions and habits. What I 
read was supplemented by actual obser- 
vation later on. During the first win- 
ter in the country I burrowed through 
considerable bee-literature, domestic 
and foreign, and when the season was 
at hand I was ready to put my book- 
knowledge to some practical use. 
Without the book, the hive, no doubt, 
would have remained a mysterious puz- 
zle. Beekeeping, I found, is a con- 
glomeration of complicated details 
which must get fixed in one’s mind be- 
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fore anything like success can be at- 
tained. 

I bought 10 new colonies. I increased 
and decreased, voluntarily and invol- 
untarily. Each season had its ups and 
downs. There was profit and loss, 
pleasure and pastime galore. The 
science of queen-rearing and the man- 
agement of bees at swarming time 
proved to be a many-sided and very 
fascinating problem. The scientific 
bee-masters of Europe, for instance, 
are still wrangling with the subject of 
parthenogenesis, while the American 
beekeeper is largely interested in what 
he can get out of a hive in the way of 
a honey crop. 

Experimenting with many new in- 
ventions I found that the most simple 
appliances give the best results. When 
foulbrood, that dreaded bee-disease 
appeared in my yard I was startled. At 
a beekeepers’ convention I interviewed 
a veteran on the subject. He spoke 
consoling and encouraging words. 
The books and bulletins explained the 
cause, effect and remedy. I got along 
fairly well with the so-called McEvoy 
method of shaking all the bees onto 
starters. But I succeeded best by my 
own more radical cure of consigning 
the whole infected lot to the furnace. 
For atime the question of hives also 
preyed upon my mind. All beginners, 
it seems, are affected that way. Not 
that I felt called upon to invent some- 
thing new, it was merely lack of con- 
fidence in the style of hive I had 
adopted. The doctors did not agree 
on the subject at that time, nor do they 
now. I selected the 10-frame hive 
which is now becoming standard. 

The question of comb or extracted 
honey production was decided in favor 
of the latter because it was a surer and 
therefore more profitable crop in my 
locality. 

Today I am down South preaching as 
before. But my two boys who learned 
with me as they grew older remain on 
the farm in that remote town looking 
after the 85 colonies that make up the 
present apiary. In the summer I plan 
to go back to the old homestead to 
spend sometime among the bees. Their 
ceaseless hum and industry never fail 
to freshen and inspire me to new en- 
deavors. At swarming-time, it seems, 
there is more “going on” within the 
200 square yards that encompass the 
apiary than in 20 city blocks. It cer- 
tainly is nature’s own moving picture 
show. Cambridge, Md. 
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Tennessee Field Meet.—We are in 
receipt of a letter stating that Mr. J. M. 
Buchanan and Mr. W. E. Drane are en- 
deavoring to arrange for a field meet- 
ing of Tennessee beekeepers some time 
next summer. We are promised an 
announcement for our columns when 
arrangements are completed. In the 
meantime beekeepers who are inter- 
ested in organizing for cooperation in 
selling, or who will be interested in 
making an exhibit at the 1916 Tri-State 
Fair are requested to write to Mr. W. 
E. Drane, 47 Union Ave., Memphis, 


Tenn. 
eeerereenscneenstf preeenensemasne 


Massachusetts Meeting.— The East- 
ern Massachusetts Society of Beekeep- 
ers will hold their January meeting on 
the 8th at 3 p.m., in Room 15,Old South 
Building, Boston. The regular speaker 
of the day, Mr. Allen Latham, of Nor- 
wichtown, Conn., will speak on “ Build- 
ing Up Nuclei into Full Colonies.” In 
addition, the American Bee Journal 
will send Mr. Frank C. Pellett, of Iowa, 
who will also address us at this meet- 
ing, and also the Worcester County 
Beekeepers’ Association at their regu- 
lar meeting at Worcester on the same 
day at8 p.m. BENJAMIN P. SANDs, 

Secretary. 

New York State Convention. — The 
beekeepers of New York State at the 
Syracuse convention have appointed a 
publicity committee which is to offer 
premiums of $15, $10, and several of $5, 
for sketches, snappy, comical, capti- 
vating, onthe subject of honey, to be 
used on postal cards, with illustrations 
showing some feature of honey pro- 
duction. The beekeepers of course 
are expected to assist in the distribu- 
tion. Candidates for this competition 
should write Mr. F. Greiner, Naples, N. 
Y. Let the good work go on. 


os —-— 


Iowa Convention.—_The 4th annual 
meeting of the Iowa State Beekeepers’ 
Association was held at Des Moines 
Dec. 14and 15. The meeting was well 
attended and the members enthusiastic. 
The illustrated lectures at the evening 
sessions were especially enjoyed. Mon- 
day evening Dr. Phillips talked on 
“ Beekeepers of the United States,” and 
his pictures showed many familiar 
faces from various States, as well as 
those not so well known from Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. Tuesday evening Prof. 
L. A. Kenoyer, of Ames, talked on 
“Insects and Flower Pollination,” deal- 
ing more especially with plants of leca: 


nomic importance. By means of a 
large number of slides he made clear 
the different ways in which plants of 
many kinds are fertilized and the im- 
portance of the honeybee for this pur- 
pose. 

The question box was conducted 
along new lines. This feature was ad- 
vertised long in advance and the ques- 
tions sent in were assigned to mem- 
bers before the meeting so that there 
might be ample time for preparation. 
Unfortunately those who sent in ques- 
tions were in few cases present to hear 
the answers. 

Strong resolutions were adopted en- 
dorsing the work in bee-culture at the 
Agricultural College and the work of 
the State bee inspector. The discus- 
sions that followed the various papers 


were animated and interesting. 

Secretary S. W. Snyder was pre- 
sented with an easy chair in token of 
appreciation of his services to the asso- 
ciation. Officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: 


President, C. E. Bartholomew, Ames; 
Vice-president, B. T. Bleasdale, Des 
Moines; Secretary, Hamlin B. Miller, 
Marshalltown. Directors, W. S. Pang- 
burn, Center Junction; J. H. Schlenker, 
Ankeny; J. I. Danielson, Fairfield. 


Idaho-Oregon Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation._-The Idaho-Oregon Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association held their annual 
meeting at Ontario, Oreg., Dec. 7 and 
8. The manager, P. S. Farrell, made 
his report, showing the association to 
be in good financial condition with 
nearly all the honey crop of the men- 
bers sold at satisfactory prices. The 
following were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: 

J. F. Weaver, Ontario District; C. 
W. Nelson, Vale; H. M. West, Parma; 
P. R. Randall, Nampa; J. M. Stark, 
Middleton; Homer Cheney, New Ply- 
mouth; C. E. Dibble, Payette. 

The directors organized and elected 
C. E. Dibble as president of the asso- 
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ciation with J. M. Stark as vice-presi- 
dent, and P. S. Farrell,as secretary and 
manager. The association adopted the 
grading rules of The Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association; also voted to 
make the single tier glass front ship- 
ping-case the standard for the associa- 
tion. 

Wm. McKibben, of Star, Idaho, gave 
avery interesting account of his ex- 
perience with American foulbrood. 

Mrs. Homer Cheney, of New Ply- 
mouth, spoke enthusiastically of the 
use of honey in cooking. 

Mr. J. M. Stark told how he gota 
crop of comb honey from diseased col- 
onies by shaking early in the spring, 
then feeding to build them up by the 
time the honey flow is on. 

Mr. H. M. West gave his experience 
in queen-rearing the past season. He 
said he had the best success by making 
his colonies strong,then dividing the 
brood-nest with queen-excluding zinc 
and placing grafted cell-cups in the 
queenless side. By this method he 
seldom fails to get a nice batch of 
cells, and the queens produced are 
large and vigorous. 

r. C. W. Nelson, of Vale, Oreg., told 
how he produces section honey with- 
out the use of separators. He puts 
shallow supers of extracting combs on 
his colonies to catch the early honey 
flow, thus preventing the brood-nest 
from becoming congested. As soon as 
the main flow starts he raises these up 
and puts ona super of sections, using 
28 7-to-the-foot sections with about 
four-fifths depth starters. Having a 
strong force of young bees, work is 
started at once in the entire super, and 
the result is practically uniform sec- 
tions. By this method he could secure 
28 full weight sections, 90 percent of 
which would be marketable in less 
time and with less work and expense 
than he could secure 24 sections with 
separators. 

The meeting then adjourned, all ex- 
pressing themselves as well repaid for 
attending. There were present about 
40 members of the association, also a 
number of non-members who took an 
active part in the discussions. 

W. B. Moore. 
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Meeting at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College.—The Massachusetts Ag- 


ricultural College invites all beekeepers 
to meet with the students in beekeep- 
ing of the Winter School of this Insti- 
tution on Jan. 10, 1916, at 2 p.m., Ento- 
mology Building. Mr. Frank C. Pellett, 
Inspector of Apiaries for Iowa, will 
deliver an address. 

After the address there will be in- 
formal discussions. The Beekeeping 
Department also will be open to visi- 
tors, and is prepared to show new fea- 
tures of current interest. 

Burton N. GATEs, 
Associate Professor of Beekeeping. 


Montana State Beekeepers’ Conven- 
tion.—The Montana State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Billings Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 
1916, in the basement of the Parmly 
Billings Library. All meetings will 
begin promptly.at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. re- 
spectively. An interesting and in- 
structive program will be carried out. 
All beekeepers of the State, whether 
members of the association or not, are 
invited to attend the convention and 
take part in the discussion and the 
question box. One session will be held 
in conjunction with the Montana State 
Horticulturists Association at which 
topics of mutual interest will be dis- 
cussed. 

Rates of one and one-third fares will 
apply if a railway receipt or certificate 
is asked for when purchasing a single 
ticket from your local agent and pre- 
senting same to the association secre- 
tary upon your arrival at the conven- 
tion. Percy F. Kots, Sec.-7yreas. 

Billings, Mont., Dec. 16. 


Ontario Association.—This conven- 
tion was held at Toronto Nov. 23 to 25, 
1915. There were nearly 200 beekeep- 
ers in attendance, and the interest was 
keen from first to last. Nearly 100 per- 
sons stayed to the afternoon session 
onthe third day until the meeting had 
to break up at 4:45 pm.,to allow a 
number to take 5:00 o’clock trains. 

President Byer drew attention to the 
heavy winter loss of 1914-15, attribut- 
ing it to inferior stores and the poor 
breeding season of the fallof 1914. He 
stated that the honey crop had been 
good west of Toronto, but rather light 
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from that point east. The local de- 
mand for honey has been exceptionally 
good, and generally speaking the prices 
recommended by the Crop Report Com- 
mittee have been received. 


The secretary-Treasurer reported a 
membership of 1130, and a balance on 
hand of $233.92. A larger number of 
members than ever had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to purchase 
pure-bred queens cooperatively through 
the association. Sixty local apiary 
demonstrations had ben held during 
the year with an average attendance of 
32. This,in view of the rainy season, 
was considered very good. 


Instructive addresses were given bY 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D. C., 
on “Temperature and Humidity in the 
Hive in Winter,” and on “ Outdoor 
Wintering.” F. W.L. Sladen, of the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
gave a report on investigations of 
“Honey Production from the Golden- 
rods and Asters;” and Prof. L. Caesar, 
Provincial Entomologist, read a paper 
on “Poison Sprays and Poison Baits 
and their Relation to Bees.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, F. W. Krouse, Guelph; 
lst Vice-President, James Armstrong, 
Selkirk; 2d Vice-President, W. W. 
Webster, Little Britain; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Morley Pettit, Guelph. 

Three rather important resolutions 
were passed as follows: 

1. To have the Executive Committee 
with D’Arcy Scott, of Ottawa, and Mr. 
J. D. Evans, of Islington, petition the 
Dominion Government to take meas- 
ures to prevent the importation of bees 
from diseased districts. 

2. That Messrs. J. D. Evans, N. M. 
McIntyre and R. B. Ross be a commit- 
tee to request the Ontario Government 
to increase the fine in the present act 
against spraying fruit trees in full 
bloom, to be not less than $25, and not 
more than $100. 

3. That the Provincial Apiarist be 
requested to conduct experiments to 
prove the effect upon bees of exposing 
sweetened poisons for the destruction 
of grasshoppers, army worms, etc. 

Morey Pettit, Sec-7reas. 

Guelph, Ont., Dec. 1. 


ee 


Winter School in Beekeeping.—The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College an- 
nounces its annual Winter School for 
Beekeepers, which lasts ten weeks, 
commencing Jan. 3, 1916, and closing 
March 10. This is one of 28 short 
courses carried on simultaneously. It 
is possible for the students to arrange 
their work so as to secure several of 
the 28 courses offered. 


The beekeeping course deals with 
fundamental and practical apiculture, 
its relations to horticulture, that is the 
growing of field and market garden 
crops, greenhouse vegetable produc- 
tion, cranberry culture and fruit rais- 
ing. The following subjects, among 
others, will be included: Natural his- 
tory and behavior of bees; races of 
bees; handling and manipulation; 
queens and their importance; winter- 
ing; spring manipulation and kindred 
topics; comb and extracted honey- 
production; care of .apicultural pro- 
ducts ; diseases of bees and their treat- 
ment; with a discussion ofthe tools 
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and implements of beekeeping. 

This course is usually largely at- 
tended. This college is particularly 
well equipped both for the intensive 
and smaller beekeeper. 

The course comprises two lectures 
and one laboratory period weekly, with 
certain periods devoted to special top- 
ics and specially arranged for. Those 
interested in enrolling should address 
the Extension Service, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, at an 
early date, requesting an application 
blank. Full printed information is 
available, The course is in charge of 
the writer, assisted by Mr. John L. 
Byard. 


BEEKEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


A convention is usually held annu- 
ally. The 1916 convention is not yet 
fully planned. A_ special announce- 
ment will appear in this paper later. 
The date, however, is determined for 
March 14-l6inclusive. This forms the 
conclusion of the Winter School in 
Beekeeping. A number of prominent 
authorities will appear upon the pro- 
gram. Set aside these dates and await 
details. 

TWO OTHER COURSES. 


The Spring Beekeeping School, May 
3l to June 14, 1916, inclusive, is an in- 
tensive school for practical beekeepers. 
An especially attractive course is of- 
fered this year. This school is held at 
Amherst once in three years. A spe- 
cial announcement will appear in this 
paper shortly. 

During the annual Summer School, a 
course in beekeeping will be given be- 
ginning about the middle of July. This 
course is designed primarily for teach- 
ers and such others as are not able to 
attend the more intensive course. An- 
nouncement will be issued in the 
spring. Burton N. GArTEs. 

Amherst, Mass. 


National to Meet in Chicago.— We have 
just received word that the next con- 
vention of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Chicago 
Feb. 22, 23 and 24,1916. Four of the 
five directors voted for Chicago as the 
place of meeting. 


PAPERS AND ADDRESSES PROMISED. 


“Use and Misuse of Prime Swarms’’— 
Grant Anderson, San Benito, Tex. 

‘Advertising and Selling oe Honey”’— 
R, M. Spencer, Ventura, Calif 
- nS ee ‘M.A Gill, Byrum, 

ta 

‘Teaching Value of Honeyin our Public 
Schools’’—Geo. W. Williams, Redkey, Ind. 

“Insuring Honest Values to Queen Buy- 
ers '’—Kennith Hawkins, Plainfield, III. 

““Extending the Use of Honey in Cooking”’ 
—E. H. Bruner, Chicago, II 

** Possibilities and Limitations of Inspec- 
tion ’’—Frank C. Pellett, Atlantic, Iowa. 

“Establishing a Trade Name "—E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio. 

‘Some Beekeepers of Canada and their 
Apiaries”’ (with a slides)—Mor- 
ley Pettit, Guelph, 

‘Importance of. _ in Pollinating Eco- 
nomic Plants”—L. H Pammel, Ames, lowa. 
ii, *Outapiaries"—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, 

“The Devressed Honey Market”’’—J. E. 
Pleasants, Orange, Calif. 

Beekeeping Improvement Through Agri- 
cultural School Work'’—Francis Jager, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Papers (subject later)—Grover Matthews, 
Filer, , Kado: J. H. Stoneman, Blackfoot, 
Idaho; D. C. Polhemus, Lamar, Colo. 


Illinois Meeting of Nov. 29-30.—This 
was one of the best meetings the IIli- 
nois association ever held, although 
the number in attendance was not 
great, about 30. There was no time 
lost, and the four sessions were full of 
interesting discussions after the read- 
ing of each address. One of the many 
features was the paper read by Dr. 
Phillips, of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology. Other addresses were 
read as announced, but the members 
were disappointed inthe failure of both 
E. R. Root and N. E. France to be 
present. 


Several important steps were taken, 
which must help the progress of bee- 
keeping in Illinois. A resolution was 
sent to the General Assembly, urging 
the continuation of the appropriation 
for inspection, as the report of the in- 
spector showed a fair progress in the 
extinction of foulbrood. This prog- 
ress appears mainly in the educating of 
the farmer-beekeepers upon the dis- 
eases of bees through the visits of the 
inspector or his deputies. The need of 
compulsion in eradicating disease, 
which was dreaded by many, has proven 
unnecessary, owing to the common 
sense and willingness shown by the 
average beekeeper in treating diseased 
colonies. 


Another resolution was passed unani- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Werner Fund.—We are sending 
to Mr. Werner the subscriptions for 
relief which have come to us. Amount 
previously acknowledged $34.13. 


R. H. Schmidt, Shepevenn, ME weeieces $2.00 

A. Mottaz, Utica, I SaRCKCAREADHEES O€ORECEOS 2.00 

es W. Bercaw, al sie. 2 ae 1.00 

Geo. S. Wheeler, New Ipswich, N. H..... 2 00 

Irving Long, Marceline, Mo............... 2.00 
OO  —— 


Golden Wedding.—Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Whitcomb, of Friend, Neb., celebrated 
their Golden Wedding anniversary on 
Dec. 10 last. 

Mr. Whitcomb is a veteran of the 
Civil War, who began keeping bees in 
the sixties. He has been an extensive 
beekeeper and was superintendent of 
the bee-exhibit at the Nebraska State 
Fair for over 30 years. He put up and 
managed the Nebraska exhibit at the 
Columbian Fair, in 1893, had charge of 
the bee-industries at the Omaha Inter- 
national Fair in 1898, where was dis- 


played one of the most extensive bee 
and honey exhibits. He was for many 


mously, asking the State board of Agri- 
culture to erect a building for the sep- 
arate use of the Bee and Honey Show. 
The example which has been set by 
States like Minnesota is worthy of imi- 
tation. The Illinois bee and honey ex- 
hibit has been kept in narrow limits 
by lack of inducement. A special 
building containing a separate room 
for the demonstration of honey extrac- 
tion and other manipulations will en- 
hance the growth of bee-culture and 
increase the demand for honey on the 
part of the uninformed public. Too 
many consumers are still in ignorance 
of the methods of production of ex- 
tracted honey, and have a prejudice 
against it. This may be easily over- 
come by demonstrations before the 
public. 

At the urgent request of Geo. W. 
Williams, secretary of the Indiana asso- 
ciation, a resolution was passed creat- 
ing a special committee to request the 
superintendents of public schools to 
give honey proper credit in the teach- 
ing of domestic science. Just what 
may be achieved by this committee re- 
mains to be determined, but the step is 
in theline of progress. 

The beekeepers of Illinois should 
attend this annual convention by the 
hundred instead of by the score, if they 
wish to help increase the consumption 
of honey. 


NEws ITEMS 





years president of the Nebraska Bee- 
keepers’ Association and is therefore a 
national and familiar figure. 
Our good wishes go to the young 
couple. May their happy days continue! 
7 Yee 


Campanilla Honey.— We have before 
our eyes a 12-page pamphlet, neatly 
gotten up, illustrated with 17 half-tones, 
with the title “Campanilla.” It is is- 
sued by an enterprising American, D. 
W. Millar, already known to our read- 
ers. His home is in Holguin, Cuba, and 
he is making a deserving endeavor to 
raise the value of good Cuban honey, 
by describing the production of honey 
in the modern way. We wish him suc- 
cess. _ 

Revised Edition of Beekeepers’ Library. 
—The revised edition of “The Bee- 
keepers’ Library” has recently been 
issued bythe State Apiarist of Lowa. 
The former edition was entirely ex- 
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hausted. The new bulletin is revised 
and brought up to date and contains a 
list of the available bulletins relating to 
beekeeping issued by the government 
and by several different States. 

Almost all the bee-books now on the 
market are described so that the reader 
can decide for himself which will best 
meet his needs. The bulletin will be 
sent free to lowa beekeepers who write 
to the State Inspector, Frank C. Pellett, 
Atlantic, Iowa, and ask for Bulletin 
No. 4. 


> —_ 


Death of Mrs. Emerson T. Abbott.—A 

letter received in St. Joseph from Em- 
erson T. Abbott, who for many years 
was a resident of St. Joseph, Mo., con- 
tains the information that his wife died 
in a hospital at Jackson, Miss., Oct. 8. 
Mr. Abbott’s home is at McHenry, 
Miss. He writes that his own health 
is very poor, and that he fears he will 
never see St. Joseph again. _ 
_ Emerson T. Abbott was interested 
in bee-culture here and published a 
paper called The Modern Farmer and 
Busy Bee for a number of years. With 
his wife he moved to Mississippi ten 
years ago.— St. Joseph News-Press. 

Mr. Abbott was at one time one of 
the directors of the National, and well- 
known among the leading apiarists of 
the central West. We extend to him 
our sympathy. 

————$__ 

Ontario Experiments.—The Ontario 
Experimental Union report, published 
by the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture shows a number of experiments 
carried on by 541 beekeepers. Although, 
owing to a poor crop in 1914, the ex- 
periments were not so conclusive as 
they might have been, still the Provin- 
cial apiarist in charge, Mr. Morley 
Pettit, is to be congratulated on get- 
ting so many beekeepers to become in- 
terested in these experiments, for noth- 
ing is better to induce a man to take 
care of his industry than comparative 


tests of different methods. Those who 
have undertaken those experiments 
will undoubtedly become better bee- 
keepers as they continue their work. 


—$—$—_g—_—___ 


The Apple.—This is the title of a 
finely executed and well illustrated 
book of 492 pages, by Albert E. Wilkin- 
son, published by Ginn & Co. ($2.00). 
It would be outside of the scope of the 
American Bee Journal, were it not for 
two or three paragraphs, of importance 
to us because they relate to bees and 
their connection with pomology. We 
read on page 221: 


“It is an old story that orchards 
should not be sprayed with any arseni- 
cal spray during their bloom, both for 
fear of killing the bees that pollinate 
them and of fear the spray will itself 
injure the stigmas or pollen. Recent 
investigation, however, seems to show 
that spraying an apple tree in bloom 
does not do so much damage to bees 
visiting the tree as had been supposed; 
though there is still room for further 
test experiments. But, on the other 
hand, it is now thoroughly established 
by experience (and it conforms to 
common sense, too), that there is a 
great and ruinous danger to bees from 
spraying an apple orchard at a time 
when a cover crop of clover under the 
trees is in bloom, whether the trees are 
in bloom or not. Of course, the spray 
falls down into the clover, and clover 
blossoms have just the right funnel ar- 
rangement to concentrate the poison. 
In considerable parts of Colorado the 
beekeepers have had to move their 
bess away from the neighborhood of 
orchards, far enough to be beyond a 
bee’s ordinary flight; those who stayed 
by the orchards have lost almost all 
their stock of bees, and this was not 
on account of spraying while in bloom 
(which is now prohibited by law in 
Colorado), but on account of spraying 
when the clover under the trees was in 
bloom. 

“The spraying appears to kill not 
only the bees that visit the flowers but 
also the larval bees in the hive, to 
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which the poisoned honey is carried 
back. One might easily stir up a scare 
about danger to human beings who 
might eventually eat honey from that 
hive, but doubtless the bees die off too 
fast to lay up a store that would hurt 
human beings much. 

“A suggestion has been made that 
whenever the spray is poisonous to 
bees it should be mixed with enough 
tobacco tea so that the odor will keep 
the bees away fromthe sprayed area 
until the poisoned blossoms have had 
time to wilt.” 

On page 417,in explaining pollina- 
tion, he writes: 


“The pollen of one variety is carried 
to the blossoms of another in two 
natural ways—by the wind and by in- 
sects. There are many kinds of in- 
sects, such as_ bees, wasps, and flies, 
which aid in the cross-pollination of 
orchard fruits, and of these the wild 
bees of several species are probably 
the most important. But few of the 
wild bees can live in a large orchard, 
especially if it is well tilled; therefore, 
as the extent and thoroughness of cul- 
tivation increases, the number of these 
natural aids to cross-pollination de- 
creases and it becomes necessary to 
keep domestic honeybees for this pur- 
pose. 

“ Every large orchard where the trees 
are numbered by the thousands should 
have near by a bee-yard of at least 50 
swarms to help in thoroughly pollinat- 
ing the blossoms and obtaining the 
best results. Bees will not be pois- 
oned by the spraying of fruit trees 
with poisoned substances if the work 
is done at the right time, which is just 
after the blossoms fall. No sensible 
orchardist will spray his trees when in 
full bloom, and thus poison one of his 
best friends, the bees.” 

This testimonial is of value, being in 
the same line as the representations of 
practical beekeepers against spraying 
fruit trees in bloom. Our own expe- 
rience, and that of most of our friends, 
is that the greatest danger is in the 
bee sipping poisonous nectar froma 
fruit blossom. At that time the clover 
is rarely advanced enough to be much 
sought by the honey gatherers. But 
every statement made by this author in 
this connection is of value to the bee- 
keeper in helping him to convince the 
orchardist. For that reason, and be- 
cause this work is up-to-date and prac- 
tical, we believe it should be recom- 
mended. It may be secured at this 
office. 

—— _- 


{Bee Moths.—Empty combs kept over 
winter in a place where the thermome- 
ter goes down to zero will be entirely 
free of moths or moth eggs in spring. 
In our northern and middle States bee- 
moths can winter only in a living col- 
ony of bees or a warm house. 
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BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


DEATH 


{The following lines, by Grace Allen, the 
beekeepers’ poetess, are so beautiful that 
the sisters will be glad to read them, even 
though some of them may already have read 
them in Gleanings in Bee Culture, from 
which they were taken. |] 


So many things I do not understand! 

My neighbor’s house today is strangely still, 
Insufferably sweet with heaped-up flowers. 
Friends enter softly, greeting hand to hand; 
A silence never-ending seems to fill 


With shadowed hush the long, reluctant 
hours. 


(Though once across the aching air so tense, 
Insistent in his love and ignorance, 
A baby broke the breaking hearts again 


With quivered ‘When she tummin’ back? 
h, when ?”’) 


Beneath a cloud-veiled sky and shaken trees 


My slow steps brought me home, and all 
around 


The withered leaves lay dead on every 
hand. 


I stood at last among my quiet bees, 


Stood there and stood, nor made the slight- 
est sound— 


So many things I do not understand! 





<> — 
—><-— 


A Honey-Box 


In a Chicago daily—like enough in 
several of them—in a full-page adver- 
tisement of Marshall Field & Co., offer- 
ing appropriate articles for Christmas 
presents, appears the following: 


“Honey-boxes, in great variety of 
patterns. A practical novelty, $2.00 to 
$6.50 each.” 


The likelihood is that beekeeping 
women who read that advertisement 
will not be very favorably impressed. 
Something like this may be said: 
“That’s no honey-box; it’s a honey- 
dish. The idea of paying six dollars 
for a dish with a cover to hide the 
beauty of a snow-white section of 
honey! Why, such a section is one of 
the finest adornments of atable. I’d 
rather have a section of honeyon a 
25-cent plate, with all its beauty fully 
displayed, than to have it hidden by the 
most expensive pottery.” 

All the same that advertisement is a 
thing to rejoice over. Not every table 
of the well-to-do has honey on it, either 
in a 25-cent dish or a six-dollar one. 
To those who do not consider honey 
as a thing necessary for a well ap- 
pointed table the advertisement will be 
suggestive. The thought will be: “If 
a house like Marshall Field’s, that 
knows what’s what in table decoration, 
thinks it worth while to advertise 
honey-boxes, I’ve just got to have one.” 
Then, of course, honey must be had for 
the “box,” and whether or not it be 
discovered that the honey itself is more 
beautiful than the dish, honey on the 
table will become the proper thing. 
Then when honey on the table has be- 
come fashionable,trust it to hold its 


own by its intrinsic merits as a thing 
of beauty and the finest of all sweets. 
+ « = —_____. 


Now for Winter Quarters 


For those who winter bees in cellar, 
not many things are cause for so much 
anxious thought as the matter of de- 
ciding when to take the bees into the 
cellar. Theoretically it’s easy; take 
them in the next day after their last 
flight in the fall, no matter whether 
that be earlyin November or late in 
December. For sometimes it happens 
that there will be no day warm enough 
for flight from the first week in No- 
vember until spring, while again it 
may happen that a warm day comes 
near Christmas. But who can tell, 
when a warm day comes the first week 
in November, or indeed at any other 
time, whether a flight-day will come 
later or not? And that’s where the 
anxiety comes in. 

This year we had unusually beautiful 
fall weather in October and up to about 
Nov. 10. Then it continued good fall 
weather, but still too cold for the bees 
to fly. Then the question arose, be- 
coming a little more insisting each 
day: “What about taking the bees 
in?” The fact that we had had such 
along spell of pleasant weather made 
it rather natural to think that when 
cold weather did set in it might be for 
good, and yet it is not often that the 
bees have no chance to fly after Nov. 
10. At any rate, we took the chance of 
waiting for another flight. Another 
ten days of November came and went, 
yet no further chance for a flight. Then 
the question came: “Is it better to 
wait still further, or take them in now? 
They have had ten days confinement 
since they flew, and each day during 
that time their intestines have been 
getting more and more loaded, making 
them more and more unfitted forthe 
long confinement that awaits them. If 





they are not to have another flight— 
and quite often they have no chance 
for flight after Nov. 20—then the sooner 
they comein the better. But if they 
are notto fly again until spring, and 
we keep waiting and hoping until late 
in December, then they will be taken 
in very unfitted to stand further con- 
finement, for each day they stay out 
they are consuming perhaps ten times 
as much as they would in the cellar, so 
one day of outdoors is as bad as ten in 
the cellar, zf there is to be no subse- 
quent flying.” Oh, those tenterhooks 
upon which those 7/s can hang a body! 
When Thanksgiving day, Nov. 25, 
came, among thethousand other things 
for which we were thankful, the flight 
of the bees was not the least, for on 
that day they flew. How glad we were. 
We could then congratulate ourselves 
that we had not taken them in Nov. 10, 
for that would have given them two 
weeks longer confinement. Yet it isa 
bit doubtful whether we did the wisest 
thing, for it was taking too much risk. 
Thattwo weeks in confinement in the 
cellar would not have been so very 
hard on the bees, whereas if no day 
for a fly had come the two weeks con- 
finement outdoors would have been 
a very serious thing, and there’s no 
telling just when they would have been 
taken in if no warm-day had come. 


TAKING THE BEES IN. 


For a day or so after their flight it 
was a bit warm for them to be in best 
condition to be taken in, and then 
there was delay in getting Philo, the 
man that has takenthe bees in fora 
number of years,so they were not 
taken in until Dec. 4. Fortunately the 
weather was rather mild during this 
delay, but on Saturday morning, when 
they were taken in, it was freezing 
cold, bright and still, an ideal morn- 
ing for taking in. Philo had Warren 
Smith to help him, and the carrying in 
was the simplest possible. A hive was 
picked up, carried in the arms, and set 
down in its place in the cellar, and that 
was all there was of it. The carrying 
in the arms was made easy by the fact 
that instead of depending on the usual 
hand-holes or even short cleats that 
dovetailed hives have our hives have %- 
inch cleats at each end running the 
full width of the hive. 

The men needed neither gloves nor 
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veils, for the bees did not wake up till 
some time after they were in the cellar. 
The precaution had been taken, how- 
ever, to crack the hives loose from the 
stands the evening before, by raising 
them up. If this had not been done, 
the jar given whena hive frozen to its 
stand was lifted would have wakened 
the bees before the cellar was reached, 
and then there would have been trou- 
ble. But the hives were lifted and car- 
ried so quietly that the bees didn’t rea- 
lize what was going on. Each man 
took hold of a cleat in each hand, 
raised the hive, set it on his knee, then 
put an arm under each cleat, letting his 
fingers reach around the farther side 
of the hive, and with the hive thus 
tightly hugged against his breast went 
on his way. That’s one advantage of 
the 8-frame hive, an advantage not to 
be despised, that it is so light that it 
can be picked up and carried thus 
quietly by one man without any cere- 
mony. But that advantage is more 
than an offset by the uncomfortable 
feeling that a larger hive would be so 
much safer against running short of 
stores, 





Honey Recipes 
CAKE WITHOUT SUGAR. 


Sugar, too, seems an almost indis- 
pensable ingredient of cake; yet with 





Dr. MILLERS (4 ANSWERS- 


thick honey on hand, a delicious cake 
may be evolved. Cream until very light 
half a cupful of butter, and add, a little 
at atime, 1% of acupful of thick honey. 
Have two eggs beaten lightly, add 
these to the butter and honey with one 
teaspoonful of caraway seeds (these, of 
course, may be omitted) and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder sifted with 
two cupfuls of flour. Beat the batter 
well, turn into a ring mold that has 
been well greased and dredged with 
flour and bake about 35 minutes. Ice 
when cold with a lemon frosting. 


VIRGINIA HONEY MUFFINS, 


Beat one egg well and mix in half 
cupful of milk, 1% tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, % cupful of honey, 1% 
cupfuls of flour sifted together with 2 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Bake in buttered muffin tins for 20 
minutes. 

HONEY FLUFF. 


Three cupfuls of granulated sugar’ 
¥% cupful of strained honey, % cupfu 
of water, one teaspoonful of lemon ex- 
tract, and whites of 2 eggs. 

Boil together until the mixture hard- 
ens in cold water, then pour it slowly 
over the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs. Flavor and beat together until 
stiff enough to drop on buttered pa- 
per. One cupful of chopped nut-meats 
may be added.—Good Housekeeping. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


To Correspondents 


I havea letter containing some questions 
about bees, with this for a postscript: “I 
wrote to you last month, but you did not an- 
swer. I have been taking the American Bee 
Journal for about three years.” I make it 
my business to answer every letter that 
comes in time so the answers Can appear in 
the next issue. But some do not realize 
that it takes considerable time to write an- 
swers, mail them, have them put in type, 
print, bind, and mail the journal. So if a 
letter comes from a considerable distance, 
and is not started until the middle of the 
month, it may happen to be too late to ap- 
pear in the first following issue. In some 
cases, too, it makes a difference whether 
the letter is directed tothe American Bee 
Journal at Hamilton, or directly to me at 
Marengo, Ill. Soit is the better plan always 
to send questions directly to me. In the 
present case I remember answering the 
same questions, so of course it would not 
be wise to repeat the answers. 

Some prefer that their names shall not 
appear with their questions, and so do not 
sign their letters with their names, but 
only with the name of their post-office or 
State. In no case is the writer's name 
printed unless a particular request to that 
effect be made. But on more than one 
accountit is desirable to have the proper 
signature; so please sign your name always, 
and you may be sure it will not be printed. 
And whatever you do, don’t ask answers by 
mail. C. C. Miller. 


Spoiled Zinc 


I have about 200 perforated zincs being 
eaten up by some white substance that 
forms on them. 

Pp Could you tell me what is the cause 
of it 


2. What should a person do to prevent it ? 
ILLINOIS. 
(Dr. Miller being unable to answer the 
above questions, the matter was submitted 
to an expert in metals, who replies;] 


ANSWERS.—1. The white formation on the 
zinc in question is caused either by contact 
with something of a corrosive nature, such 
as an acidulous liquid or substance, or it 
may be the result simply of exposure to air, 
and particularly to damp air. 

2. To prevent it, paint the zinc with boiled 
linseed oil, which, while it will dry slowly, 
will make a permanent, durable coating 
which will protect the zinc from the effects 
of exposure, etc. 

The corrosion may be removed by using a 
stiff wire hand-brush, such as may be bought 
of jewelers’ supply houses. 


Treating Bees for American Foulbrood 


Isee that you gave combs of honey to two 
colonies this fall. 1 tried the same thing 
two years ago, but it did not prove a suc- 
cess with me. Both colonies built up very 
rapidly in the spring, but American foul- 
brood appeared in a few cells in the middle 
of summer and I tried the regular plan with 
success. I am anxious to know how you 
succeed. 

Another colony showed a few cells. I fed 
it, as well as others that might be affected, 
syrup with salicylic acid and carbolic 
acid. Thedisease disappeared in this one, 





but later it swarmed twice, which left it 
very weak, Later I found three cells of dis- 


eased brood, They built up rapidly, and 
when the young Py filled the hive with 
brood, I could find no trace of disease. 


IowA. 

ANSWER.—You gave frames of sealed 
honey in the fall, and a few cells of Ameri- 
can foulbrood appeared in the middle of the 
next summer. That is hardly conclusive 
proof against that plan of treatment, for the 
disease might have come from outside. At 
any rate failure in a few cases should not 
entirely overcome the testimony of success 
in so many other cases. 

You removed the only frame in which you 
found the disease, and it did not reappear. 
That would likely work in some cases, and 
fail in others, 

Across the water no small dependence is 
placed upon feeding medicated syrup, but 
in this country itis generally agreed that it 
is useless. Whatever may be the case with 
European foulbrood,for American foulbrood 
the only safe thing seems to be to shake, un- 
less it be that it is just as well to give sealed 
combs in fall. -In either case there must be 
the destruction of the diseased combs. 


When to Treat European Foulbrood ? 


1. Late this fall several cases of European 
foulbrood have developed. I first doubled 
them up and shook one of them. Now a 
week or so ago! went into them again and 
found (in two of them) no trace of foulbrood. 
The shook swarms arealso all right. Now 
these swarms are liable to break out again 
in the spring. What is the earliest time 
that you would advise to treat them? Would 
you saviss the 1o day method with requeen- 
ing 

2, If I put a queenless swarm on full sheets 
of worker foundation, or if they lose their 
queen soonafter I hive them, will they build 
any more drone-cells than they would if 
they had a queen? Of course, if they had 
only starters they would. IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—1. In most cases [should hardly 
expect a recurrence of the disease. In any 
mild case of European foulbrood, if the 
queen were a good one that I wanted tokeep, 
I should cage her for to days in the hive and 
then free her. If the queen were poor, or if 
I could give a better one,I would kill the 
queen and at the same time introduce a vir- 
gin just emerged, or else introduce a laying 
queen 10 days after the killing. Ina severe 
case I should kill the queen and proceed as 
just mentioned. Operate as soon as conven- 
ient after bees have gotten nicely to work in 
spring. 

2. If you have a queenless swarm, itis not 
likely that it will build at all, but will return 
to the mother colony, A swarm will also re- 
turn if it should lose its queen within two or 
three days after being hived, or even longer 
than that. Butif it should lose its queen at 
any time too late to return to the old hive, 
you would be pretty sure to find a let-up in 
comb-building, with drone-comb put in 
wherever there might be any place not en- 
tirely filled with worker-foundation. Some 
have even reported the worker-foundation 
torn down or changed to drone-cells. 


Drones in Worker-Cells 


To cure foulbrood I transferred my bees 
onto new foundation and reared youn 
queens, and two or three of them produce 
nearly half drones in worker-cells. Of 
course, they were a great deal smaller than 
drones reared in drone-cells, and they were 
not by themselves, but promiscuously mixed 
inthe cells. Whocan explain thecase? I 
have kept bees 40 years or more, and never 
saw anything like it before. I destroyed 


them and introduced other queens. OHIO. 
ANSWER.—Such cases are not common, but 

they do happen now and then. Generally it 

is because the queenis old and the supply 
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of material in her spermatheca has become 
nearly exhausted. But your case cannot be 
accounted for in that way, since the queens 
were young. Either the fecundation of the 
queens was imperfect, or there was imper- 
fection in the muscles concerned in per- 
forming the act of fertilizing each egg. The 
remarkable thing is that you should have 
had more than one young queen of the same 
kind. 


About four weeks ago I bought 11 colonies 
of bees in 10-frame hives. I hauled them nine 
miles. Before packing them for winter I 
discovered that one colony was dead. They 
had plenty of stores for winter, but only 
about a teacupful of bees; their frames 
contained half honey and half pollen. 

Iam sending you a sample of the honey 
and the pollen. I would like to know what 
is the matter and what todo? They areall 
in their winter quarters side by side, ten in 
arow. Some of the other colonies have lots 
of dead bees outside of the hive. IOWA. 

{Sample received at office. It looks nor- 
mal, merely pollen and honey. No brood.— 
EDITOR.]| 

ANSWERS,—There is no evidence of any- 
thing wrongin the sample received, which 
contains only honey and pollen (of course, 
no brood), quite normal in appearance. It is 
not a very wild guess to say that the colony 
was queenless, the bees having gradually 
died off. Insuch acase there would be an 
unusual amount of pollen, because for some 
time the bees continue to store pollen, and 
very little is consumed when there is no 
brood. 

There is, of course, nothing to be done in 
the case of the dead colony, except to save 
the combs of honey and pollen for next year. 
A swarm may then be hived upon these 
combs, or they may be used inspring to help 
any needy colonies. The dead bees at the 
other hives areperhars no more than should 
be expected. 


Tin Separators 


Iam enclosing a sample of acleap grade 
of tin, and wish to ask if such would be sat- 
isfactory for ‘ separators,’’so far as rustis 
concerned? And, further, what grade do 
you use? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—The sample of tin is all right. 
The cheapest grade will do for separators, 
there being no trouble from rust. I don’t 
use any grade of tin; Iuse wood. For years 
I did use tin—the cheapest grade—but fora 
good many years I have used wood. Tin was 
better whenI used tin, and wood is better 
since I have used wood. Ali depends upon 
whether the separators are loose or not. At 
first I used wide frames with the separators 
nailed onto the frames. The nailing was 
necessary to keep the separators taut and 
in place, Butif wood had been used, there 
would have been at least a little tendency 
to swelling and shrinking, make the separa- 
tors curl a little, whereas there can be no 
shrinking and swelling of tin. Since using 
T-supers the separators are of wood, and 
loose. The grain of the wood keeps it 
straight lengthwise, and being loose there is 
no chance for curling no matter if there is 
a little shrinking and swelling. If tin were 
used loose, there would be some tendency 
to waviness lengthwise. 


December 1, I put 39 colonies of bees in my 
house cellar, which is 14x18 feet, sand sides 


and bottom. The hives are piled up on 
benches two feet from the floor. I left the 
cealed covers on and bottoms also, I gave 


them %-inch entrance the full width of 
the hives, and the bees seem to be more un- 
easy than they do with % inch entrance; the 
hives have no vent above. The thermome 


ter inside the hive and outside the cluster 
on the bottom board registers 48 degrees. 
The thermometer stands around 44 and 46 
degrees in thecellar. ‘The bees seem to be 
more quiet with the 3s-inch entrance than 
they do with the %inch. The cellar seems 
to be quite dry. I havea ventilator from the 
outside, 14x30 inches, with two thicknesses 
of burlap over it, It is open all the time, 
and I can open the door in warm weather to 
give more fresh air if needed. Do you think 
I had better raise the covers and put a piece 
of section under? ie 7 

Last year I put two colonies in this cellar 
one just like I have them now and the other 
I took the cover off and put two thicknesses 
of carpet over the hive. I could see no dif- 
ference in the two in the spring. They were 
both quiet when I took them out. Some of 
those colonies in the cellar are real quiet 
and others are very restless and uneasy. Of 
course, there are more colonies in the cellar 
this winter. I have them piled two and 
three colonies high. I darken the end of the 
cellar where the bees are with burlap. They 
all seem to be dry in the hives sofar. Do 
you think to change the hives and pry the 
covers up would do much harm by disturb- 
ing the bees. What is your advice? 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—I believe I would leave every- 
thing just as itis. You say the bees having 
the %-inch entrance don’t seem as quiet as 
those with 3. Sometimes, you know, 
“things are not what they seem.” It is just 
possible that you are mistaken, and that the 
apparently greater uneasiness is because 
you can hear more clearly the noise at the 
larger entrance. If it should be true that 
the larger entrance is not sogood, then you 
surely would not help matters by raising the 
covers. But the disturbance of raising the 
covers would not be a serious matter, and 
you might try raising at least two or three, 
You will probably findit will not make much 
difference. 


Sour Honey 


_For the first time in my life I have a quan- 
tity (about 125 pounds) of extracted honey 
that is slightly soured, enough to imparta 
strong taste. Would this honey be safe to 
feed the bees after the opening of spring? 
This honey is in a granulated condition, 
and could be sold on our local market, but I 
do not think it would be good policy to sell 
it. INDIANA. 

ANSWER.—Yes, after bees fly every day. or 
even every week, it will be safe to feed such 
honey tothe bees. It would be well to add 
at least an equal quantity of water, and of 
course the granules should be melted, 

The probability is that the part of the 
honey that is not granulated is thin, and 
that this thin part contains all the sourness. 
In that case lay the vessel onits side and 
let the thin part drain off slowly, and then 
after melting the part thatis left you may 
have a fine article. The thin part will make 
vinegar. But that will not work inall cases, 
for sometimes the honey is like lard, and 
the thin part will not drain off. But if it has 
soured at all, there is pretty surely a thin 
part that will drain off. 


{Honey that ferments may often be im- 
proved by heating, which destroys the germs 
of fermentation, but it is nevertheless in- 
ferior honey.—ED1TOR.] 


What difference in effect is there whena 
hive is overflowing with bees before the 
queen-cells are started ? When about to add 
another full-depth hive-body with comb 
foundation or both, whether this added 
hive-body is the upper or under hive-body ? 

1. When there is nothing between the 
bodies ? é 

2, When there is an excluder between ? 

Over a year ago you gave me a modified 
way of the put-up plan, eliminating the need 
of clipping or hunting queens. A body was 
to be set on the old stand with the brood, 
cover put on, and on that the old hive with 
queen and empty combor foundation. How 
would it affect the result, if a person ar- 
ranged the hive-bodies just as stated, only 





on the lower hive put an excluder, and on 
that the old hive-body with queen directly 
on without bottom-board? Later the queen 


was to be put back, but that is the same 
in either of the procedures as above out- 
lined. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERs.—1. If no excluder is used, with 
the idea of letting the queen enter the 
added story, then it seems more desirable 
to give the added story below, since that 
will put upon the bees no added burden in 
the way of keeping additional room warm, 
while if it is added above, the bees will 
have to keep both stories warm. Moreover 
itseems more natural for the bees to ex- 
tend their brood gradually downward than 
upward. But if the chief thing js to make 
as little work for the beekeeper as possible, 
and the added story is to be removed when 
supers are given, then giving the added 
story above will be easier. 

If an excluder is used, then the addea 
story can only be used for surplus, and 
should be given above. Bees will store sur- 
plus in a story under an excluder, but when 
given their choice prefer to store above. 

2. Never having tried it, I don’t know just 
what would happen if the brood were left 
in the lower story with the queen in com- 
paratively empty story over excluder. But 
I doubt whether the bees would swarm un- 
less, and until, cells were allowed to mature 
in the queenless story, 


Goldens for Foulbrood 


In the American Bee Journal for January, 
101s, page 20, under the heading, ‘ Breeding 
from Prolific Queens.” question 4, mention 
2 ane of some combs with dead brood in 
them. 

These same combs contained quite a little 
honey, so one day last spring I set them out 
near the hives for the bees toclean out. The 
honey, | later found out, contained Ameri- 
can foulbrood germs, so about one month 
later I foundall but two of my colonies rot- 
ten with the disease, and I guess the two 
that didn’t take it were too weak to partake 
in the feast. Ithensent a sample of dead 
brood to E. F. Phillips, of Washington, D, 
C., and he pronounced it American foul- 
brood. Along with his answer camea bul- 
letin on foulbrood and its cure. 

I shook those bees and was very careful to 
follow directions, giving each colony one 
shake each. Some failed to stay cured, sol 
ordered golden Italian queens from Vir- 
ginia and began to requeen. One of those 
colonies had a pretty bad case of it abouta 
month after being shaken, but when those 
golden bees began to hatch they cleaned the 
dead brood right out, and it has not appear- 
ed since. ; f 

1, Do you think the disease will reappear 
in those colonies again next spring or will 
they remain healthy ? 

2. If golden Italians area sure protection 
against European foulbrood and perhaps 
American also, isn’t it best for me to keep 
that kind altogether even if they don't pro- 
duce quite so much honey. 

I have a friend that fought American foul- 
brood the past season, and he is very en- 
thusiastic about the goldens also. 

I had a lot of experience with the disease 
this year, andI feel it was worth many dol- 
lars to me, forI have learned things that I 
might have been years learning. Our honey 
crop was nearly a failure on account of the 
disease, but we got enough for our table use 
besides barrels of fun and a lot of stings 
and experience. 

The thing I regretted the most was the 
burning of those beautiful combs, and if I 
ever burn any more it will beafter I have 
given those golden bees achance. ~ 

Father had one colony, spring count, in- 
creased to two, and took off 132 pounds of 
comb honey. Prospects are good for next 
year. 

The bees are on summer stands well 
packed for winter with plenty of good 
stores, and if those yellow bees and I can 
conquer that foulbrood I will think we are 
on the road to success. ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1!. Although you do not give 
exact dates,I should judge from what you 
say that after the last treatment there was 
a considerable time when brgod was reared, 
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In that case 

should hardly expect the disease to re- 
appear next spring, although there is always 
the possibility that it may reappear by the 
same door through which it first entered, 
which was probably from some neighboring 


ind that it was not diseased. 


ipiary. 

2. If any particular kind of bees will guar- 
antee you against disease, it will surely be 
advisable to use that kind, eyen though it 
should cut down the harvest considerably. 
[hardly think, however, it would have that 
effect, for a colony of bees vigorous enough 
to combat successfully foulbrood of either 
sort is likely to be vigorous enough to do 
zood work at storing honey. 

But it is assuming altogether too much to 
assume that “ golden Italians are a sure pro- 
tection against European foulbrood and per- 
haps American also.” I think immunity 
against either variety of foulbrood has never 
been claimed for Itailians, and the most 
that has been claimed is that they are a help 
in combating the disease, and of the two 
kinds, the 3-banders are generally counted 
more efficient than the goldens. To be sure, 
there is your own testimony as to a bad 
case being cleaned up when the goldens be- 
gan to hatch, and on the face of it that looks 
as ifa colony had cleaned upa pretty bad 
case of American foulbrood without any 
help. There have been cases reported in 
which the bees cleaned up cases of Euro- 
pean without any help, but I do not remem- 
ber ever before to have heard of a vase of 
American being so cured; so that the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether by any possi- 
bility there may not be some mistake. At 
any rate, if you are dreaming that you have 
bees that are proof against foulbrood of 
either kind while the disease exists in your 
neighborhood, you are likely to have a rude 
awakening from your dream. 


Uniting Weak Colonies 


I have bought 12 colonies in Danzenbaker 
hives; two were a little light. I set them on 
top of two strong ones, united them by Dr. 
Miller’s newspaper plan. How do you think 
it would do to double them up that way in the 
spring and make one large colony out of 
two. Do you think it would make them 
swarm less and make them gather more 
honey ? INDIANA. 

ANSWER.—If a colony is so weak that there 
is little hope of its building up in time for 
the harvest, uniting as you mention may be 
advisable. Otherwise it would hardly be 
best, as the united colony might not store as 
much as the two left separate. If there 
should be any difference as to swarming, it 
would be that the uniting would increase 
the tendency in that direction. 


Paralysis—Queenlessness 


I have five colonies in movable frame hives. 
About the first of July they were badly 
affected with bee paralysis. Large numbers 
of them died in bad weather, but the disea-e 
would check in fair weather. In October 
they were left with plenty of honey and 
pollen to winter on, and today. Dec. 13, ex- 
amined one hive that was very weak in bees. 
I found no eggs, brood nor queen, but I 
found two capped qu-en-cells, also three 
cells tornopen, Will they rear queens dur- 
ing winter months? If so, can they be de- 
pended upon as good queens? What do you 
do with colonies that are found to be queen- 
less during the winter ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER —Answering your last question 
first, I never find any colonies queenless in 
winter, for I don't open a hive from the time 
it is put in cellar untilit is taken out again. 
But if Ishould by any means find a colony 
queenless in winter, I would let it alone un- 
til bees were flying in spring, when I would 
unite it with another colony. 

It appears certain that bees will reara 


queen in winter, since your bees are doing 
that very thing. Butit is hardly likely that 
drones are present and flying to fertilizea 
young queen, although it is possible that a 
queen reared now might be fertilized in 
spring. Onthe whole it is doubtful if such 
a queen reared would be very valuable, and 
it might be well for you to unite the colony 
with another. Where you are it is likely 
warm enough, at least on some days, for 
you to unite the colony without waiting till 
spring. “ 


Wax Rendering 
I have some old combs that I wish to ren- 
der into wax. have no wax press. Will 
you kindly tell me how I can do it. 
MAINE. 


ANSWER.—The dripping-pan extractor 





Reports AND 4 EXPERIENCES 


AS 


may suit you. Take anold dripping-pan (of 
course a new one would do), split open one 
corner, lay inthe pan the pieces of comb 
put the pan in the oven of your cook-stove, 
the split end projecting out and a pebble or 
something of the kind under the other end 
soasto raise it perhaps an inch, As the 
heat melts the comb the melted wax will run 
outof the split corner, and be caughtina 
vessel that you will set for it. Donot have 
one layer of comb upon another, for in that 
case the wax will be held in the little cups, 
made by the old cocoons. You will not get 
the wax out clean, but if you reserve the 
slumgum you may be able to utilize it in the 
future by sending off what you have accu- 
mulated to have it worked up by foundation 
makers. 











A Bountiful Lot of Flowers But Too 
Much Rain 


I received a letter from my brother at 
home, Gimlet, Ky., stating that there were 
inquiries concerning the condition of the 
bees and forage, especially the steel weed. 
Owing to the enormous rainfall the surplus 
crop was cut short about one-half this sea- 
son, while there were a bountiful lot of flow- 
ers all through the summer, from April to 
about Nov. 30, The weather did not permit 
the bees from gatheringasthey normally do 
Our greatest source of surplus was from 
persimmons and chestnut, beginning June 5 
and lasting two weeks, in which time there 
was very little rainfall. The fall flow was 
under normal, still there was so much more 
honey than the bees will need to carry them 
through the winter, The weather so far 
has been quite warm, and bees flying nearly 
every day, as we winterthem outdoors. The 
bees will consume about twice as much of 
their winter stores as they usually do, 
which I am afraid will result in a shortage 
of food for brood-rearing inthe spring. We 
will most likely have to feed almost all the 


colonies to get them ready a the honey 


flow. H. WHITT. 
Clarkston, Mich., Nov. 16. 


A Good Season 


From 63 colonies, spring count, I increased 
to 82. My crop was 5650 pounds of extracted 
and 750 pounds of comb honey. I fed soo 
pounds of white extracted honey back for 
winter stores in addition to 1000 pounds of 
fall honey shifted from extracting frames by 
the bees. No sugar was used. One colony 
treated a /a Demaree, drew out 13 frames of 
foundation, filled 16 frames for extracting 
very full; swarmed, kept queenless nine 
days, and wound up the season by filling 116 
sections of comb honey, 

Another worked for comb honey a Za Dr. 
Miller, produced 216 sections, and finished 
by being fed not less than15 cases more. 
Colonies a Za Doolittle not a success. I gave 
it three years’ trial. That method I will 
never use again. I[ think ina /ight¢ and inéer- 
mittent flow it might be a success. Five other 
colonies furnished from 30 to 39 Langstroth 
frames for extracting. Wes. L. ROBERTS 

Lavalle, Wis 





Reminiscences 


I was born and raised near Sycamore, IIl., 
about 20 miles from Dr. Miller's, and I made 
hima short visit last year. I never saw so 
many dandelion;in one place as I saw there. 
Iam quite well acquainted with Mr.N. E. 
France. My friend Mr, Ernest Root is on 
the move, and impressed me as a man that 
would not be in one spot very long. 

I helped the late W. Z. Hutchinson to don 
his overcoat when he started from St. Louis, 
little thinking he would drop out of the bee 
ranks so soon. 

I had a long talk with Mr. O. O. Poppleton 
some years ago, about a fixed type of Albino 
bees and a certain breed of chickens, to 


show how persistent the original blood 
would continue to crop out even if crossed 
with other breeds for several crosses. He 
thought it ought to be written up. 

have been working with bees 40 years 
next spring except a few months in the sum- 
mer of 1912, having sold to Mr. F. W. Hall 
seven yards. He has now nearly 500 colo- 
nies in fine shape for winter. 

Next spring I will likely start with five 
yards. My dear wife passed from this life 
Oct. 20, after severe suffering. My daughter 
Beulah is a great comfort to me now, 

Colo, Iowa. D. E, LHOMMEDIEU. 





To Introduce a Queen to a Colony With 
Laying Workers 


Shake all the bees off their combs in front 
of their hive. Put these combs on some 
strong colony to take care of and clean up 
until needed. Give to the colony with lay- 
ing workers one frame full of unsealed 
brood and one or two full sheets of founda- 
tion. Introduce a queen by the cage method 
after she begins to lay, give them their 
combs back, if they are not too full of pol- 
len; ifthey are, give them other combs, so 
the queen can get busy. I have used this 
plan several years. J. F. DIEMER. 

Liberty, Mo., Nov. 232. 





Bees Packed for Winter 


Ihave just finished packing my nine colo- 
nies of bees for winter in the best shape I 
ever had them, hives full of bees, and about 
40 or so pounds of honey. I have them out- 
side, all facing the south, about 6 inches 
apart, with tight board wind break on north, 
east and west, lined with tar paper, then 
packed light with dry hay all around and 
between. The hives are covered with rub- 
beroid roofing to keep all dry, with absorb- 
ents 4inches deep over the frames to take 
the moisture, anda tight board door to use 
in front in case of heavy winds or storms. 

I wish the American Bee Journal and all 
of its readers a glorious Sppeegviee. 

. C. SPRINGER. 

McCallsburg, Iowa, Nov. 20. 





A Bit of History 


Twenty years ago Mr. Thos. Chantry (now 
of Price, Utah) and the writer were discuss- 
ing the possibilities of introducing sweet 
clover into the Western States. At that 
time it was not grown in the United States 
in any quantity, and I believe the value of it 
as a honey-plant was not at that time appre- 
ciated. I may be mistaken a little in regard 
to other facts. 

Mr. Chantry took the task of scattering 
the seed in waste places in western Iowa 
and southeastern South Dakota. and I was 
to boom it in the newspapers and bee-jour- 
nals. The scattering of the seed had tobe 


done at night, as at that time it was consid- 
ered a noxious weed by most people. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 485, will explain 
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R. A. MORGAN, VERMILLION, S. DAK. 


to what extent the plant has grown in favor 
in. the United States during the past 20 
years. 2 

I notice on page 338, American Bee Jour- 
nal for October, 1915, Mr. Wesley Foster is 
poking a little fun at me (which of course is 
taken in good part), but needs a little ex- 
planation. My statement was this: I will 
give $25 per acre as rental for whitesweet 
clover that is left to go to seed each year, 
amount limited to100 acres within one-half 
mile of my apiary. | ‘ eek 

I willsay that this offeris still in force, 
and that I think Ican make good withit. I, 
of course, would not make this offer to sup, 
ply agreater number of bees than I could 
manage myself. I believe that it is the best 
honey-plant known to modern apiculture. I 
have been in the bee-business since 1870, 
and have samples of honey put up in 1882 
South Dakota leads the worldin the quality 
of honey, and the future prospect for honey 
in this State is almost unlimited. I did not 
make South Dakota, but Idid help to make 
beekeeping possible here. The most of my 
experience was gained in Columbia_Co, 
Wis. I took first prize on honey at the State 
Fair at Madison, Wis., in 1883, as a young 
man. I should be pleased to correspond 
with any one interested in apiculture or 
anything pertaining toit. R.A. MORGAN. 

Vermillion, S. Dak., Oct. 14. 


{Reports indicate that sweet clover yields 
more freely and regularly west of the Miss- 
issippi than farther east. The experience 
of beekeepers along the Missouri river and 
westward seems to justify a higher regard 
for sweet cloveras a source of nectar than 
is usually given in the East.—EDITOR.] 





European Foulbrood and Moths Destroy 
the Keeping of Bees 


In 1912, after the colonies became strong, 
I divided them up, giving untested queens 
to the queenless parts. Soon after that I 
became aware that there was something 
wrong with the brood in many of the hives. 
Until that time I had never seen foul- 
brood of either variety. I immediately cor- 
responded with State Inspector Pellett, and 
he directed me to the Department of Agri- 
culture. They sent mea tin box in which to 
send them a sample, which I did. In due 
time I was notified that my bees had Euro- 
pean foulbrood. All the treatment I gave 
them that fall was to double up so that all 
would be strong. and see that every colony 
had a young Italian queen. 

About mid-summer the deputy inspector 
called. I drove him over the country a lit- 
tle. We first visited my own apiary where 
we found disease inonly one colony. After 
that we called on a farmer about one mile 
southwest of where I live. He had fiveor 
six colonies all more or less diseased. The 


next farmer we visited had 15 to 20empty 
hives, but no bees. 
them. ; ane 

About two miles farther east we visited 
a farmer who used to have 15 to 20 colonies, 
He had two colonies left, both rotten with | 


He said the moths took 





foulbrood. Going south a mile we called on 
another farmer who formerly kept abouta 
dozen colonies. He had one left and it was 
badly diseased. Going east a mile we vis- 
ited a farmer who had four or five colonies 
that were free from disease. This was the 
sixth yard we had visited, and the first 
where we had not found European foul- 
brood. 


I got practically no honey this year (rors). 
It has been an off year. Iam not worrying 
about that. I have seen many such years. 
Neither doI fret about European foulbrood. 
I have not seen a trace ofitthis year. But I 
may expectit any time. Still, at the rate it 
is doing its work it must soon run out of 
material. Looking at it in that light lam 
not sure but it is a blessing in disguise. 

Jefferson, Iowa. GEo. M. THOMSON. 


(This is another proof that there is no 
need of becoming despondent over Euro- 
pean foulbrood, since it may be easily over 
come, with a little energy.] 


QUEENS—Italians exclusively, golden o 
leather-colored. One select untested, $1.00 
6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25. Best breeder 


$5 00. J. E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





THOSE WISHING to buy queens next sea 
son will find it to their advantage to writ« 
me for price list or watch ad in this paper. 

I. N. Bankston, Box 135, Buffalo, Tex. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April ist at 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Bright Italian qu2ens at 75 cts. 


each; $7.50 per dozen or $60 perioo. Ready 
April 15. Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. Talley, 


Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





FoR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens. 
Nuclei a specialty. My stock will please 
you, as it has others. Let me book your or- 
der for spring delivery. Write for circular 
and price list. J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





FoR SALE—Bees in2-lb, pkgs. Build up 
aged weak colonies and make your increase 
y ordering young bees from the South. 
Price, per pkg. $1.75. Untested young Italian 
queens, each, 75c. Bees are free from dis- 
ease, and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Irish & Gressman, Jesup, Ga. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
poner getting ualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





QUEENS, improved three- band Italians 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15 Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April rst. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





TELL several thousand people what you 
have for sale with afew words in this de- 
partment. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. . H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St.. New York City. 





NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS, ‘‘ Nutmeg” 
strain Circular. . W. Yates, 
<3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





_.GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





QUEENS FROM THE PENN Co. See our large 
ad. elsewhere in this Journal. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





QUEENS from my honey-gathering stock 
3 and 5 band Italians. Bred in separate 
yards. Queens the rest of the season—one, 
75C; Six, $4.00; 12, $7.00; 25, $13, Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guarannteed. 

D. E. Brothers, Attalla, Ala. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and _ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. c . Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





EARLY SWARMS OF YOUNG BEEs in light 
screen Cage a specialty. One1-lb. package, 
colonies. [am booking orders now with to 
percent deposit, balance before shipment. 
Deliveries start March 15. Safe arrival, 
prompt service and satisfaction. I guaran- 
tee. Circular free. J. E. Wing, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif, 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SPRANG ENF ES FES FEN SAFRAN AYRES AYE 


For SALE—Finest white clover extracted 
honey in 60-pound cans. 
Henry Hettel, Marine, III. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago. IIl. 





For SALE—Light extracted honey, clover 
and basswood blend, in any style packages. 
Write for prices. Sample, 10 cents, which 
may apply on order. M. C. Silsbee. 

R. F. D. 3. Cohocton, N. Y. 





For SALE—Well ripened and mild flavored 
extracted honey, two 60-pound cans to case, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c per |b. Amber put up 
in pails, six 1o-lb. or twelve 5-lb. for $6.00. Fall 
comb honey, No. 1, $3.00 per case; No. 2, $2.75; 
No. 3, $2.50 per case of 24 section, six cases to 
carrier. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 
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American Bee Journal 








white 


FoR SALE — Water-white alfalfa, 
over, amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey 


6o-lb. cans or smaller packages. Amber 
ill honey is of our own extracting, and can 
so be furnished in barrels. Write for 
mple of kind desired and state quantity 
,oucanuse. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 








HONEY LABELS 


PPR PPONAO NSO NAT NO Nes Neal a et et ANSON Na Nal Mal Mel PRN IRN 


YOUR PROBLEM of a _ low priced, yet neat 
a nd attractive Honey Label is solved. Cata- 
log and Samples FREE. Liberty Pub. Co. 

Sta. D., Box 4H, Cleveland, O. 
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Canine position in large apiary for 
jo16, or might buy a large apiary North or 
South, but South preferred. 

m. H. Brown, Spring Hill, Ala. 





WANTED—(by young mon 9 position for 
10t6inan apiary. Have had hee years ex- 
perience with a small apiary. Also taking 
a course in apiculture. Age 19 years. 

has. B. Saunders, Merom, Ind. 





———— EE 


FOR SALE 











FoR SALE — Friction-top peile, s-lb. size, 
per 100, $4.50; 500, $21.25; 1o-lb. size per 100, 
$6.25; 500, $30. Low prices on other sizes in 
bulk. Also furnished in re-shipping cases. 
Shipped from Chicago. ; 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


See ee 


SUPPLIES. 


lel tl et i el i i el i ae el i el i ee 


FoR SALE—Second-hand bee equipments 
cheap, For particulars write me. 
John Speckman. Rt. 1, Havana, Ill. 








FIVE 8-fr. hives, $5.85; 10-fr., $6.50. Hoff- 
man frames. $2.75 per too. A full line at 
$1.25; one 2-lb., $2.25, queen extra. For ten or 
more, write for price. Also nuclei and full 
w holesale prices, shipped direct from fac- 
tory in Iowa. Make out list of what you 
need and let us quote you special prices. 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant's 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 


Eo eo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEPER FRAPS A PN FINES FU SFO NF UNF EN FEN SER ZRF 


Hounps—Bear, wolf, deer, cat, fox, rabbit 
and bloodhounds. so page illustrated ‘catalog 
sc stamp. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington,Ky. 








A LITTLE ad in our classified columns 
will sell that perfectly good equipment that 
you no longer need. Only 15 cents per line 
each insertion. 





WILL exchange a good 4x5 folding camera 
and very complete finishing outfit worth 
$15, for 10 gals. of extracted clover honey. 

Clarence Langley, Fennville, Mich. 





For SALE—Use cuts in advertising your 
queens, honey or bees. We are prepared 
to furnish cuts for use in beekeepers’ adver 
tising at low rates. Let us quote prices on 
what you need. American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 





FoR Tyee have 160 acres of patented 

landin N. Mex. on R. F., D., mile from 
‘ood school, near the thriving town of 
Yexico that I want totrade for bees in a 
radius of 50 miles of Pearsall, Tex. If inter- 
sted, write me what you have, and for 
urther particulars. 
W. C. Swinney, Bluff, Tex. 





For SALE—Why not locate your apiary in 
Salif.? We will supply the bees, fixtures and 
ocations in the finest honey-producing dis- 
ricts, and sell one or more apiaries on easy 
erms of payment. Write us. 


Spencer Apiaries Co., Ventura, Calif. 


BACK NuMBERs of the American Bee Jour- 
nal wanted. We have several calls for back 
numbers of the Bee Journal, and are offer- 
ing any assistance possible to readers who 
wish to secure back numbers to complete 
their sets. While full years are wanted in 
most cases, we occasionally have a call for 
asingle number. If you have back numbers 
of the Journal which you will sell, write us 
with full information as to the dates of all 
copies on hand. Some copies wanted at 
once are as follows: Vol. 35. No. 51; Vol. 28, 
No. 48; Vol. 39, No. 14; Vol. 4o, Nos. 1, 2, and 
21; Vol. 41, No. 33; Vol. 42, Nos. 1. 2, 36and 52; 
Vol. 43, No. 46. American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Illinois. 





POULTRY 








Ir You breed fancy poultry, offer your 


surplus stock or eggs for sale in our classi- 
fied columns. 





chickens, geese and ducks. Add 


3470 COCKERELS.— Forty-one varieties of 
ress, 


Aye Bros., Box 1, Blair, Neb. 





CocKERELS, S. C. R. L.’Red, true to color 
vigorous and of excellent type; $2.00 and up 
Wm. Langley, Fennville, Mich. 





CHICAGO. Dec. 18.—Trade in honey at the 
resent time is quiet. Retailers having 
oaded up for the holiday season, there will 
not be much of a call before the middle of 
the coming month. Prices are without ma- 
terial change. ranging at 15@16c per pound 
for the two highest grades, 12@13c per pound 
forthe ambers. Light weight sections are 
preferred when well attached to the wood. 
hite extracted ranges from 7@0c per 
go according to kind and condition, 
ut very little of it is selling at over 8c per 
ound in a small way. Large lots can be 
ought at lower prices. Amber grades 
range at from s@6c per pound, with some 
high flavored and desirable lots at 7c per 
pound. Beeswax 28@30c per pound. 
A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec, 7.—The demand for hon- 
ey is slacking up somewhat, which is nat- 
ural around the holidays. We are selling 
No. 1 white comb honey from $3.65 to $4.00 per 
case. Lower grades are not wanted in this 
market atany price, White extracted honey 
is selling from 7@10c a pound, according to 
the quantity and quality purchased. Amber 
honey from s5@6%c a pound. For choice 
bright yellow beeswax we are paying 28ca 
pound. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 18.—There is very little 
demand at present for either comb or ex 
tracted honey, and prices are ruling about 
the same as in our former report, with 
plenty of supply coming in of all kinds. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIs, Dec. 18. — This market is 
well supplied with honey, especially comb 
honey, although we look for quite a demand 





Honey Ann © BEEswax~ 





in the next 30days, as the jobbers and whole- 
salers will have very little on hand at that 
time. With the approach of holidays the 
market usually shows a lack of vitality. No. 
1 choice white comb is selling at $3 75 to $4.00 
per case; No.2 white comb, $3.t0 per case. 
Extracted honey is bringing 9@11c._ We are 
offering 28c cash or 30c in trade for good 
average wax delivered here. 
W.S. POUDER 


DENVER, Dec. 10.—The new crop of comb 
honey is_selling locally at the following 
prices: Fancy, $3.60 per case of 24 sections; 
No. 1, $3.38, and No. 2, $3.15. Local prices on 
extracted honey unchanged, namely white, 
8%@8%c; light amber, 8@8%c; amber, 7@8c, 
demand light. We pay 25c per pound in 
cash and 27c per pound in trade for clean 
yellow beeswax delivered to us here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSs'N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 19.—The market quo- 
tations on California honey are as follows: 
White extracted honey 6c per pound; light 
amber, ac. Beeswax, 25c. Fancy white comb 
honey, $2.75 per case—all f. o. bh. Coast. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


KansAs City Mo., Dec. 14 —The supply of 
both comb and extracted honey is good and 
the demand only fair. We think the mild 
weather has something to do with the light 
demand. We quote as follows: No.1 white 
comb honey, 24 section cases, $315 to $3.25; 
No. 2, $2.75 to $3.00; No. 1 amber comb honey, 
$3.00 to $3.10; No. 2, $2.50 to $3.00. White ex- 
tracted, per pound, 7%@8c; amber, 5%@7c. 
No. 1 beeswax, 28c; No 2, 25c per pound. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 
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Reading for the whole family 











high grade periodicals. 


for only $1.50. 
thing for every member of the family. 





American Bee Journal, 


A Year’s Reading for Only $1.50 


By special arrangement we are able to offer our readers a most unusual bargain in 
We will send the American Bee Journal, Today's Magazine, Farm 
and Home, The Housewife, and Reliable Poultry Journal. all five one year, to any address 
These are all high grade magazines that you will enjoy, and there is some- 
Send today while you:think of it, 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey~—The Best Hive for any Climate 


! Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames Made from White Pine 


THE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- 
ing, and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
THE MASSIE HIVE with a feeder without extra cost. 
For Comb or Extracted Honey Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that the 
oneY Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The a aianaitind Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those who are using this hive. 


WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER? SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED EARLY CASH ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 1100 3d St., Council Bluffs, lowa 


























“THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW CLUBBING OFFER FOR 1916 | Help Advertise Honey 





—By putting— 
TRI NO i as amma ebeeameeneen $1.00 All four 
October, November and December, 10915, free 
PUPROTIGA TIOG JOMTTIA! EOE BORG. ook occ c ccc ncccscsccccccseccesccstceces 1.00 for only 
CRIOUNINE TP OOO CRNS TOT BGT. cock 5 ccnccccccssdeccsicsaceccancnses I 00 
ty IN Oe sn daccsabebkd eehehaeenceeene I 00 $3.00 
ia WATURE'’S OWN SWEET ~A/DS DIGESTION 
.00 AUR HA 





For description of Review Queen, see another column. Address with remittance 


- Sti >verywl . 10 stpaid f 35C 
THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. mabe: ye lel 











A NEW BEE BOOK 
Entitled, “BEEKEEPING” by 


DR. E. F. PHILLIPS, In Charge of Bee Investigations 
at the Department at Washington, D. C. 

















This book of nearly 500 pages, with many illustrations, is unique in that it aims to get at 
the underlying causes of most of the perplexing subjects in Beekeeping. Special chapters on 
Wintering, Swarm Control, and Bee Diseases are especially interesting. 

A scientific authority, yet, Dr. Phillips discusses these subjects in a way that makes the 
most interesting reading. 


The book, which is attractively cloth bound, sells regularly at $2.00— postage extra. 


By special arrangement we can offer it, postpaid, with the 
American Bee Journal one year for $2.50, or with Langstroth Re- 
vised for $2.75. Postage to Canada, 15c extra. Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Gets Big 
Hatches 


NATIONA 


Peter Kilpatrick, Nazereth, Pa., writes 
“Have made better hatches than anyone here.” 
Strongest, most durable Incubator made. 
Hot water heat—double wall—dead air space— 
asbestos lining—self regulator—metal cover. 
Will not warp or shrink, Money cannot buy 


a better Incubator. 
Oo 


40 

















XC 
Freight Paid East of Rockies “\__ _ 


Why pay more? A bigger, better, simpler 
machine at no increasein price. A proven cold 
weather hatcher. Built on U. S. Gov't. specifi- 
cations. Write today sure for Free Catalog, or 
order direct from this ad and save time. You 
take no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Comes set up ready to run, with 
egg tester and book of instructions. Don’t 
delay. Get the facts at once. 

NATIONAL INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 38, Racine, Wis. | 














Good Stock.—*‘ What is the most satis- 
factory stock to keep on a country 
place °” 

“Bees. They work for you and get 
their food elsewhere.” 





Books for Beekeepers 


Address the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Scientific Queen Rearing.—This is 
practically the only complete book 
on queen rearing now inprint. Itis 
looked upon by many as the founda: 
tion of modern methods of rearing 
queens in a wholesale way. “ 
Doolittle, its author, has an enter- 
taining way of writing on bee subjects 
which helps his readers to follow him 
with pleasure even if they never in- 
tend to rear queens at all, He de- 
scribes just how the best queen can 

e reared in nature’s way. Cloth 
bound, 124 pages, 7§ cents, postpaid. 

here is also a leatherette-bound 
edition of the same book which re- 
tails at so cents, or withthe American 
Bee Journal, both for $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey Bee—(Re. 
vised by Dadant.) The classic in 
beeculture. A575 page cloth bound 
bee book brought up-to-date. It is 
an authority,and is used as a text 
book in many schools and colleges. 
Finely illustrated and well indexed. 
Itis a book which should bein the 
hands of every beekeeper, large or 
small. Chapters are devoted to all 
important bee subjects from bee-ana- 
tomy to diseases and honey produc- 
tion and marketing, Price, postpaid, 
$1.25, or with American Bee Journal 
one year, both only $1.75. French,edi- 
tion of this book, price, postpaid, 
$1.50. Spanish edition, postpaid, $1.85 















A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel 
Simmins. The author is a live En- 
glish beekeeper. He has kept up with 
the progress in this line not only in 
his own country, but all over the 
world. His views are determined, 
but very well taken, and his points 
are made with an accuracy which is 
convincing. Cloth bound, 470 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00, or with the 
Amerioan Bee Journal, both $2.75. 















WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £4" .° 4.5 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new Catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 


Too Late to Classify 


SWEET CLOVER SEED unhulled recleaned, 
Low price on early orders. : 
Howard A. Jett, Brooksville, Ky. 
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GOLDEN — California Goldens, 60c each. 
Alameda Apiaries, W. A. Barstow, Breeder, 
1042 Alameda Ave., West San Jose, Calif. 





AN established strain of honey gathering 
golden stock. Honey is what you want with- 
out much swarming. Book your orders early 
to save delay. One untested queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Write us what_you 
want. T. S. Hall, Talking Rock, Ga. 





M. C. BERRY & Co., successors to Brown & 
Berry, are booking orders now for spring de- 
livery. Largest and most successful ship- 
pers of select bred three-banded Italian 
queens and bees by the pound in the South. 
We guarantee safe arrival of all queens or 
bees in packages anywhere in the U S or 
Canada, and as to quality of our goods there 
are none better. Write for circular and 
price list. M.C. Berry & Co., Hayneville,Ala. 





While waiting for the honey-season to begin, suppose you investigate the relative values of different commercial woods. Few 
business undertakings call for more exacting care on the part of the buyer than getting the best lumber for the bee-man’s use. In 
many respects bee-hive construction is like Greenhouse construction—both are most trying on the material used. 

Cypress is the only wood that “ stands up"’ in Greenhouse work. 


other wood is so thoroughly certified for this use as is Cypress, 


If Cypress will “stand the racket” in Greenhouse construction it certainly will do the right thing by you in beekeeping. 


READ CYPRESS BOOKS 


Those who would get accurate information regarding Cypress wood and its extraordinary power to resist 
rot influences should provide themselves with copies of the Cypress Pocket Library. There are 41 volumes, each 
authentic and authoritative. Write us and tell us what subject, you are interested in, and will send you the appro- 
priate booklet. We especially suggest that you write for Vol. 1, with the unabridged U. S. Govt. Rept. on Cypress, 
“The Wood Eternal,” that is a buy because it lasts so like—well, it lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts. 


For the Bee Man 
This is the Period 
‘‘ Between Hay and Grass’’ 


It resists the rot influences that infest the Greenhouse. No 








SOUTHERN 


CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


Please address nearest office, 
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GREEN'S 


Fruit Grower 
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OFFER NO. 1 


American Bee Journal, one year 
Green’s Fruit Grower “ “ 

Reliable Poultry Journal “ 
Western Poultry Journal “ 





“ 
‘“ 


OFFER NO. 2 


American Bee Journal, one year - 
Scientific Queen Rearing 
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The Chick Book, 80 pages - - 
Eges and Ege Farms, 96 pages - - 
Artificial Incubating and Brooding, 96 pages 
Poultry Houses and Fixtures, 180 illustrations 


OFFER No. 3 
American Bee Journal, 
First Lessons in Beekeeping “ 
Scientific Queen Rearing ™ = 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
Reliable Poultry Journal 
Western Poultry Journal * 
And any one of the Poultry books 


one year 


“ “cc 
“ec “ 


Regular price - . 
CANADA POSTAGE, 10 CENTS EXTRA 


A Winning Combination 


Poultry 


You can’t afford to miss the following special offers : 


And one of the 4 Poultry books described below at 50 cts. 


) $2.35 
$4.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


“First Lessons in Beekeeping” may be substituted fer any of the above books if desired 
~ All 
59 for 
= only 








REPRINT OF OLD 1853 EDITION OF 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 


This book is very interesting when read in connection with the 
Revised Langstroth. Many are surprised at the number of devices 
mentioned by Langstroth years ago, which are re-written as new to- 
day. We offer the old reprint at a special postpaid price of $1.00. 


Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00/ Both Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00 ) — 


tpaid : or 
$1.20 | PS! 8 American Bee Journal, $1.00) 1.50 


All three above for $2.50 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


We walt every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS THAT 
HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you forget for this 
mammoth collection. We send you 20 separate packets 
finest varieties— one each—of Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, 
Celery, C ress, Muskmelion, 
Watermelon, Onion, — Parsnip, Radish, Sailsi- 
fy, Spinach, Tomato, Mixed Poppies, Giant Cosmos, 
Double Jap Calendula and Children’s Botanical Gar- 
den, a curiosity collection of flower seeds. With this col- 
lection we send rebate check for 10c. and big catalog of 
world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS.SEED CO., 184 Main St., Mt.Pleasant,Mich. 


Langstroth Revised, 








Fruit and 
Trial Subscription (2.52 
Tells about planting, pruning, 


> 
ye,) and selling fruit and garden truck. 


pe Us Your Hard Questions, 


10° 


spraying 





We conduct this department for the spec- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans- 
wer all questions b xy mail and through the 
columns of the magazine 
Fruitman and Gardener, 1111 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la. 








SUPPLY YOUR 


Honey 
Customers 


With fine Alfalfa, Clover or 
Amber Fall Honey 


Wecan supply you in packages to 
Any Quantity. 


Also a limited amount of nice comb 
honey for sale. Write us now. 


DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, Ill. 


suit your trade. 








January, 1916. 

















MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 


Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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START THE SEASON RIGHT 3 





By using Dittmer Foundation the bees 
like it for it’s made to just suit them, 
and is just like the Natural Comb they 
make themselves. 





Send for prices on having your Beeswax 
made into Comb Foundation, which in- 
cludes all freight charges being paid. 





All other Supplies in stock 
Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 





PORTER cescare 


SAVES 


For sale by all dealers. 
If no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





FREEMAN’S FARMER on ee 
ash. 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want adescriptive and agricultural 

magazine, it will inform you all about the 

methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 


for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 








Three-Banded Italians 


GET THE BEST 
Twenty years selection and breeding 
brings Murry’s Queens above the average 
Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Tested, one, 


" 00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10. Select tested, one, $1,50; 
6, $8.00; 12, $15. 


H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 





Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE. 
Full information given to all inquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best make 
of supplies for the beekeeper. Beeswax 
exchanged for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 
High hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 





OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, Best Shipping Cases 
Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your honey 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. “LOTZ" sections and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
want the BEST. Our rors catalog ready 
now, Send your name and get one. 

H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, IIl., carry a 
full line of our goods. 


AUG. LOTZ CO. 8970, 





YOU CAN GET 


RUBBER STAMPS 


For marking Honey Sections as required 
by U.S. law,and all other purposes, from 
Collier Stationery Co. 
Keokuk, lowa 


Catalogue of stamps and supplies sent on 
request. 



















* FRANK C. PELLETT . 


Aplartes of I 
wiheetie de —_ a 


LATEST, MOST COMPLETE, AND AUTHORITATIVE 
== BOOK FOR BEEKEEPERS 


‘vpcors|| PRODUCTIVE BEE KEEPING || 


Frontispiece in color. 
One hundred and thirty-four illustrations that thoroughly ex- 
plain the text, and which will give you many new pointers. 
326 pages. Octavo. Handsome durable cloth binding. 
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Do you know the twentieth century methods? Buy this book, learn how to 
make a beginning and how to see it through. It gives the methods found to 
be the best money-makers by extensive honey producers under the greatest 

variety of conditions. Practical bee know ledge has been gleanec from every 
possible source. Every word is money- -making advice and information. 
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LOOK —> I. Bee-Keepine a Fascrnatine Pursuit IX. Propuction or Comp Honey. 

II. Tue Business or Ber-Keepina X. Propuction or Extractep Honey 
THESE —s Il]. Maxine a Start With Bees XI. Wax, a By-propuct or THE APIARY 

IV. ARRANGEMENT OF THE APIARY XII. Diseases AND ENEMIES OF BEES 
CONTENTS > V. Sources or NECTAR XIII. WINTERING : 

VI. Tue Occupants or THE HIVE XIV. MarKeETING THE Honey Crop 
OVER VII. INcrREASE XV. Laws THAT CONCERN THE BEE-KEEPER 
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Price $1.50, or postpaid with the American Bee Journal one year, only $2.00. 
Send orders direct to this office ‘| 
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BEE EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNTS ON 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Send us a listof the bee-supplies and foundation you will need for 
1916, and we will gladly quote you our best prices. 
It will pay you to buy early. 
BEESWAX— We buy beeswax the year around and pay highest 
cash and trade prices. Light yellow wax from cappings is 
especially wanted. Your BEESWAX worked into foundation at 
moderate rates. 


NOTE Old combs, cappings,{and slumgum rendered on shares. Send for 
our ms. We will get all the wax and save you a “mussy ” job. 
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